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Science 1n General Education 
at Mid-Century 


By KONRAD B. KRAUSKOPF 


The Present Status of Science Training and Recommendations for Broadening It 


ISSATISFACTION with the 
1) science training afforded non- 

science majors in the usual 
elementary courses first became acute 
in the 1920’s. At Chicago, Colgate, 
and a few other institutions, experi- 
ments were undertaken in an effort to 
give the non-science major some 
knowledge of science without requir- 
ing him to memorize the details and 
practice the techniques required of 
science majors. These experiments 
took several forms: novel methods of 
—s lectures and conducting 
aboratories, survey courses covering 
several sciences, watered-down ver- 
sions of the orthodox science courses, 
and, a little later, courses which 
selected a few blocks of subject-matter 
for rigorous treatment. In the 1930’s 
these experiments continued and 
spread to other institutions. In the 
1940’s the spread was accelerated; 
“general education” became a catch- 
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word, and much thought was given in 
all sections of the country to the place 
of science in general-education pro- 
grams. Now at mid-century, as a 
result of these years of experimenta- 
tion, ideas about such science courses 
have sufficiently crystallized so that 
a review of their present status will 
be worth while. This article will 
attempt to sort out questions re- 
garding general-science courses on 
which widespread agreement has been 
reached, and questions on which 
active disagreement persists. 

Among the items on which agree- 
ment has been reached, we may start 
with two general propositions: first, 
science is a necessary part of general 
education; and second, for most non- 
science majors a different kind of 
course is needed from the specialized 
courses provided in the various sci- 
ence departments. These statements 
are almost articles of faith among 
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teachers of general-science courses; 
but their validity is independently 
attested by the continuing spread of 
general courses and by the steady 
decrease in the opposition, at one 
time open and from con- 
servative science departments. 

Three items of agreement can be 
grouped as pertaining to course con- 
tent. First, some emphasis on the 
scientific method and scientific atti- 
tude is desirable. Second, the “ block- 
and-gap” approach is better than the 
superficial survey or the diluted ortho- 
dox science course. “ Block-and-gap,” 
a term popularized by Eric Rogers at 
Princeton, implies the drastic limita- 
tion of material to a few “blocks” 
which can be studied intensively, the 
gaps between blocks being bridged 
only by enough discussion to keep the 
course coherent. Third, the physical 
sciences are better taught separately 
from the biological sciences, or by 
separate men in different terms of the 
same course. 

Four more areas of agreement refer 
to methods of instruction. First, the 
guidance of a lecture section or a dis- 
cussion section should be given to one 
man for an entire term, rather than 
divided among several men. The 
greater continuity of presentation 
outweighs the disadvantage that the 
one man may not be well acquainted 
with all the subjects covered. Second, 
small discussion sections are highly 
desirable to supplement or to entirely 
— lecture sections. Repeat- 


, it has been demonstrated that 
active participation by students, pos- 
sible only in small groups, is essential 
to effective learning of scientific ma- 
terial. Third, individual laboratory 
or field experience is very desirable 
but not universally considered indis- 
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pensable. Fourth, movies and other 
visual aids to instruction are helpful 
for some subjects, but must be used 
with care. Visual aids are valuable 
where the mechanics of a process are 
difficult to demonstrate, as in the 
motions of the planets or of molecules 
in a gas; wherever possible, however, 
lecture table demonstrations or lab- 
oratory experiments are more effective. 
Essential agreement, therefore, has 
been reached on many important 
questions connected with general- 
science courses. Among these ques- 
tions are several which were points of 
lively debate only a few years ago. 


great diversity re- 
mains in the teaching methods 
and subject-matter of general-science 
courses, nevertheless the significant 
questions on which disagreement per- 
sists are mostly of secondary impor- 
tance. Many are questions that will 
never be finally settled, since they are 
matters of individual opinion or ques- 
tions whose solution depends on 
facilities available at different institu- 
tions. It is perhaps a sign of maturity 
in the development of general-science 
courses that most arguments now are 
about this kind of question; but it is 
likewise a sign of continuing vigor 
that discussions of these questions are 
still frequent and heated. 

Three questions of administration 
remain conspicuously unsettled. First, 
what is the best way to secure teach- 
ing staffs for general-science courses? 
This is a very important question, an 
exception to the generalization in the 
preceding paragraph that disagree- 
ment is largely confined to secondary 
matters. It involves both the prob- 
lem of how prospective general-science 
teachers should be trained and the 
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problem of providing sufficient induce- 
ment in salary and academic prestige 
to counterbalance the attractions of 
teaching positions in the science 
departments. The second adminis- 
trative question concerns general 
science as an academic requirement: 
should all students take such a course 
(or courses), or should science majors 
be excluded and non-scientists be 
given the option of taking one of the 
conventional introductory courses? 
Third, should the general-science pro- 
gram be largely limited to Freshmen 
and Sophomores, or should more 
advanced general courses in science 
be offered to upperclassmen as well? 

Three items of disagreement con- 
cern subject-matter. The first goes 
back ‘to scientific method: although 
acquaintance with scientific method 
is universally thought desirable, there 
remain doubts as to whether it can 
be taught effectively in elementary 
courses, and some question as to the 
best way to attempt such teaching. 
Second is the question of how much 
mathematics, history of science, phi- 
losophy of science, and practical 
applications of science should be 
included. Third is the question of 
whether subject-matter should be 
largely drawn from a single science or 
from several sciences. 

Three more areas of disagreement 
relate to questions of teaching meth- 
ods. First is the question of the 
relative emphasis to be placed on 
lectures, laboratory demonstrations, 
discussion groups, visual aids, and 
original writings. Second is the much- 
debated question about the relative 
merits of objective versus essay exam- 
inations, often answered by a rec- 
ommendation that judicious use of 
both is preferable to either alone. 
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Third is the question of how and to 
what extent the success of general- 
education courses in attaining specific 
goals can be measured. This is a 
relatively new question, on which 
active research is now in progress. 


IS brief listing of areas of 
agreement and _ disagreement 
shows substantial progress in the 
teaching of science as a part of general 
education. Conservative objections 
to general-science courses have been 
answered; the principal questions of 
teaching methods and subject-matter 
have been settled. Even the remain- 
ing items of disagreement reflect 
progress, since disagreement now cen- 
ters on matters about which there will 
probably always be differences of 
opinion. These evidences of ye 
however, give no excuse for com- 
placency; successful as general-science 
courses have become, it remains 
obvious that too many educated peo- 
le in this country know precious 
Fittle about scientific facts, methods, 
or attitudes. So we face the old 
question of how matters can be 
improved, how general-science courses 
can be altered in order to make under- 
standing and appreciation of science 
more widespread. My suggested an- 
swers will involve chiefly some shifts 
of emphasis, but no major alterations 
in the subject-matter and teaching 
methods upon which, as we have 
seen, there is now pretty general 
agreement. 

To discuss possible directions for 
improvement, I go back to a thesis 
which is commonly taken for granted: 
that science courses have a necessary 
and important réle in any general- 
education program. My intention is 
not to question this thesis but to try 
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to make explicit the reasons why it is 
so widely accepted. 

When a student questions the im- 
portance of science in his own per- 
sonal general-education program, we 
commonly try to reassure him by 
pointing out how large a réle science 
plays in the daily lives of ordinary 
Americans. By such an answer we do 
not mean that he should become 
intimately acquainted with the multi- 
tudinous gadgets with which science 
has surrounded him, nor that he 
should be able to do scientific work 
himself, nor that he should read sci- 
entific articles more abstruse than 
newspaper and magazine reports. 
What we do mean is that throughout 
his life he will be hearing about new 
inventions and new theories; that as 
a voter and taxpayer he will help to 
decide such currently important ques- 
tions as whether research should be 
government-supported and whether 
some kinds of research should be 
shrouded in secrecy; that as a business 
man or public official he may be 
called upon to allocate funds for 
research, to recommend for or against 
hiring a scientist, or to discuss prob- 
lems with a scientist; that he will 
find his thinking in economics, poli- 
tics, philosophy, and religion subtly 
but powerfully influenced by science; 
and that he will hear much about 
possible applications of the scientific 
method to economic and social ques- 
tions. Because science will influence 
his life in so many diverse ways, he 
needs to know something of its 
methods, its goals, its capabilities, and 
its limitations. In brief, he should 
have an intelligent appreciation of 
science, much as he needs an ap- 
preciation of nature or art or 
statesmanship. 
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Now an answer like this is quite 
valid, and provides considerable jus- 
tification for the inclusion of science 
in a general-science program. Surely 
science is demonstrably close to our 
daily lives. But in modern education, 
with so many interests preying upon 
a student’s time, can we be sure that 
science is justified in this way over 
and above several other subjects? 
Take law, for instance: Is not legal 

rocedure more important in the 
_ of many people than science? 
Would not some acquaintance with 
the principles of jurisprudence, gained 
through a general-education course in 
law, be at least as valuable as acquaint- 
ance with science? Or consider foot- 
ball: surely football enters more 
intensely into the lives of most 
Americans than science does, so why 
should not general education include 
a course in the principles of foot- 
ball? Another possibility is medicine: 
Would not an elementary course in the 
treatment of injury and disease be of 
more use to the average person than a 
course in science? To all of these 
subjects there are obvious objections, 
of course; but it will be worth while 
to formulate the objections explicitly, 
since they will enable us to see more 
clearly both the advantages of science 
in a general-education program and 
some aspects of science which need 
emphasis. 


AWYERS to whom I have spoken 
react to the suggestion that law 
might be suitable subject-matter for 
general education with the objection 
that their subject requires more ma- 
turity and more educational back- 
— than we can expect of a 
rst-year student. Whatever could 
be put into a freshman course would 
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be so diluted and so oversimplified 
that students would gain a pretty 
useless if not downright false impres- 
sion of legal procedures. By contrast, 
science is a subject which can be made 
understandable to beginning stu- 
dents. Complicated as some branches 
of science may be, still many topics 
can be adapted for freshman courses 
with little sacrifice of rigor or depth. 
In my opinion, the teachability of 
science is one of its cardinal advan- 
tages in a general-education program. 

From this I infer that any science 
course should make one of its primary 
aims the careful, painstaking teaching 
of basic facts and principles. Cer- 
tainly, the history, philosophy, and 
methods of science are important also, 
but overemphasis on these makes 
science, like law, a subject requiring 
too much maturity and background 
for elementary students. Unless we 
keep in mind that teachability on an 
elementary level is one of the great 
assets of science, and accordingly 
stress rigorous instruction in funda- 
mentals, science has little more justi- 
fication than law in the general 
education program. 


GAINST football we must find 
objections on different grounds, 
since football is patently much easier 
to teach elementary students than is 
any kind of science. The important 
consideration here is lack of intel- 
lectual content. Easy as it might be 
to teach, useful as detailed es 
of the game might be in everyday life, 
it would be out of place in a general- 
education curriculum because it has 
no significant logical structure, no 
depth, no important historical rela- 
tionships with other fields of human 
activity. Science, by contrast, is one 
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of the great intellectual achievements 
of our Western culture. It has form, 
structure, depth, relevance to _his- 
tory, and complex interrelationships 
with the rest of modern thought. 
This, of course, is another important 
reason why science deserves an hon- 
ored place in general-education pro- 
grams. And in my mind we fail of 
our purpose if this aspect of science is 
not impressed on our students. 

To present science as a unified, 
meaningful branch of knowledge re- 
quires, I believe, these two things: 
first, that the development of science 
be placed in its proper historical 
context; and second, that some con- 
ception be given of the whole broad 
scope of science. To give science 
historical perspective does not require 
that all parts of the subject need be 
presented historically, or even that 
the history of science should receive 
strong emphasis; some topics, how- 
ever, can be naturally and profitably 
developed from a historical viewpoint, 
and when so developed give students 
at least a slight acquaintance with 
the place of scientific concepts in the 
history of thought. More contro- 
versial is the contention that an 
elementary course should present the 
whole range of scientific ideas, since 
it is currently fashionable to disparage 
“survey” courses and to admire 
“block-and-gap” courses. Now it is 
perfectly obvious that some selection 
of “blocks” is necessary; no elemen- 
tary course could attempt to do 
justice to all branches of science 
without becoming a hodgepodge of 
superficialities. There can be no 
reasonable arguments against the 
block-and-gap idea, but I would con- 
tend that an important consideration 
is the content omitted in the gaps. 
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Linkage between blocks can be weak 
or strong, superficial or meaningful; 
if students are to get a clear concept 
of science, the links must be strong 
enough and significant enough to 
show the place of the blocks in the 
whole structure of the subject. If 
science is presented as no more than 
a loosely knit collection of unrelated 
blocks, it seems to me difficult to 
justify the inclusion of science rather 
than football in a general-education 
program. 


F WE turn to the third subject 

selected for comparison with sci- 
ence, and inquire of a doctor whether 
elementary medicine should be made 
part of the general-education pro- 
gram, the answer will be an emphatic 
and horrified “No.” Preventive hy- 
giene is all right, the doctor will 
assure us, but the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease are subjects about 
which a little knowledge is a very 
dangerous thing. Certainly medicine 
could be easily taught to Freshmen; it 
is a creation of human intellect and 
experience as impressive as science; 
but it has the fatal objection that 
students who had learned a very little 
about diagnosis and treatment would 
thereafter be a menace both to them- 
selves and to their acquaintances. 
Ordinarily we feel that no such objec- 
tion attaches to science, that any 
knowledge of science is better than 
none at all, and that therefore we 
have still another reason for the 
inclusion of science in general educa- 
tion. On second thought, however, is 
this conclusion justified? Can we be 
so sure that a little knowledge of 
science is not a dangerous thing? 
Many people with only superficial 
training in science have grossly mis- 
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taken attitudes toward it, and some 
of these attitudes, it seems to me, have 
a good deal of potential danger. 

To make the discussion specific, I 
shall single out three attitudes toward 
science and scientists which I regard 
as particularly dangerous. One holds 
that the scientist is the modern 
Mephistopheles, the personification of 
evil in our troubled world. A second 
regards the scientist as an omniscient 
oracle, a man who knows the solution 
to all difficulties. The third treats the 
scientist as the high priest of a new 
religion. These three attitudes, in 
varying degrees of exaggeration, are 
widespread in this country. 

I think, for example, of a Scottish 
friend of mine, as able and intelligent 
as any man I know, to whom science 
is complete anathema. He was 
brought up on Shakespeare, the Bible, 
and the classics; his only firsthand 
acquaintance with science was a brief 
course in secondary school which he 
did not like. To him scientists are 
responsible for most of our present- 
day ills; they have taken away the 
beauty and the wonder of the world, 
they have made life too fast and too 
complicated, they have undermined 
ethics and morality, and now they 
have invented a bomb which seems 
likely to obliterate the whole human 
race. Did the Devil ever, in any 
previous guise, accomplish so much 
evil? It is, of course, a semi-plausible 
point of view, with enough half-truths 
to give it wide appeal among those 
with a limited knowledge of science. 
It is a dangerous point of view 
because it is antagonistic to a very 
powerful force in the modern world, 
a force which can be restrained from 
evil only by wise and understanding 
guidance, not by emotional opposition. 
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The fallacy of this concept of the 
scientist as a modern Mephistopheles 
is the mistaken identification of the 
scientist with those who apply his 
results. The scientist himself is inter- 
ested primarily in finding out all he 
can about the objective world around 
him; the use made of his findings 
depends on the ingenuity and politics 
and morality of others. Those who 
blame science for the complexity, the 
spiritual poverty, and the dangers of 
the modern world are simply hunting 
a convenient scapegoat. The true 
position of science in modern life, the 
distinction between scientific work as 
such and the uses that are made of it, 
will be important ideas to emphasize 
in any general-science course if my 
Scottish friend is not to win converts 
among our students. 

Equally mistaken and equally dan- 
gerous is the attitude which regards 
the scientist as an omniscient oracle. 
I recall, for example, a colonel whom I 
met a couple of years ago on the 
island of Iwo Jima: he had asked me 
to come to Iwo to see whether a vol- 
cano on the island was about to erupt, 
and seemed completely incredulous 
when I told him that there is no reli- 
able way of predicting whether or 
not an eruption is imminent. Here 
was a scientist ignorant about so 
simple a matter as the behavior of a 
volcano! It was inconceivable. A 
man like this colonel has somehow 
_— a grossly exaggerated respect 
or science; knowing little about it, he 
has no conception of where science 
can aid him and where it cannot. If 
science is to be used to best advantage 
for the welfare of our country and of 
mankind, it is essential that general- 
science courses teach future Army 
officers, business men, politicians, 
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journalists, and housewives enough 
about the subject so that they can 
talk intelligently with scientists and 
have some idea of their capabilities. 
The colonel was expecting too much 
of science in its own proper objective 
sphere; still more misguided are those 
who think of science as a panacea for 
problems in human relations. One of 
the young men who worked with me 
this past summer remarked in a camp- 
fire bull session that he did not 
understand why all murderers are not 
put to death. In a murder trial, 
according to his reasoning, the ques- 
tion at issue is simply, is the man 
guilty or is he not; the question should 
be capable of solution by methods 
akin to scientific inquiry; once it is 
answered, the prisoner should be 
immediately hanged or immediately 
turned loose. As simple as that—just 
like settling the question of whether a 
solution is acidic or basic by dropping 
in a piece of litmus paper. This man 
is young, but he is old enough and 
educated enough to know better. His 
attitude expressed in extreme form a 
notion widely prevalent among both 
scientists and non-scientists, that the 
methods of science can be used to 
solve problems where questions of 
right or wrong, good or evil, just or 
unjust, are paramount. In general- 
science courses we are enthusiastic, 
and justifiably so, in pointing out the 
extraordinary power of the scientific 
method for solving objective prob- 
lems; equally important, it seems to 
me, is emphasis on the limitations of 
scientific procedures in areas that 
involve subjective judgments. Other- 
wise we lay ourselves open to the 
charge which would be leveled against 
anyone who tried to teach a general- 
education course in medicine, that 
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we are giving future citizens a power- 
ful tool without instructing them in 
its use or warning them of its dangers. 

The third mistaken attitude about 
science is the view that a scientist 
plays the rédle of high priest in a new 
religion—seldom expressed so baldly, 
but nevertheless implicit in much 
writing and conversation. A Senior 
in one of my classes is an excellent 
example: he told me recently that he re- 
gards belief in God as an old-fashioned 
superstition outmoded by modern 
science, that he is not concerned about 
saving his soul since science has 
proved that his soul does not exist, 
that the only sound basis for morality 
is the scientifically objective criterion 
of which course of action will bring 
the most pleasure, that his principal 
object in life is to derive as much 
comfort and as much fun as possible 
from the gadgets that science has 
invented for him. His views are 
extreme, and certainly they are con- 
ditioned by his youthfulness, but ideas 
of this same general pattern are com- 
mon among those who know only a 
dangerous minimum about science. 
Here again, the fallacy is the misap- 
plication of scientific methods and 
attitudes in fields where they have 
no place. 

To regard science as a manifestation 
of evil; to regard it as an oracle to 
which all questions, both objective 
and subjective, may be appealed for 
an answer; to regard it as a near-deity 
or a criterion for moral law: these are 


the dangerous results of too little 
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knowledge. Unless such attitudes can 
be effectively combated in general- 
science courses, scientists had best 
join medical men in a belief that 
knowledge of their subject should be 
reserved for those willing to devote 
their lives to it. 


Lt SUMMARY, substantial progress 
has been made during the past 
quarter-century in the development of 
science courses geared to a general- 
education program. Many important 
questions about such courses have 
been settled and points still at issue 
are for the most part secondary. 
Nevertheless, examination of basic 
objectives suggests certain directions 
in which these courses should be 
strengthened or modified. To me, 
such an examination leads to the con- 
clusions that careful, rigorous teaching 
of elementary facts and principles 
should not be slighted; that science 
must be presented as a great intel- 
lectual adventure in its proper his- 
torical perspective, rather than as 
isolated blocks of knowledge; and that 
the capabilities and limitations of sci- 
ence with respect to other activities of 
the modern world should be repeatedly 
emphasized. In these ways we take 
advantage of the teachability of sci- 
ence, we give it the necessary imag- 
inative and intellectual content to jus- 
tify a place in the general-education 
program, and we insure ourselves 


against the potentially dangerous con- 
sequences of too little knowledge. 
(Vol. XXII, No. 2] 
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Illiteracy at the University Level 


By EUGENE R. PURPUS 


The Appalling Lack of Real Ability to Read with Comprehension and 
Write with Precision 


) HE American public has often 
demonstrated its susceptibil- 


ity to utopian platitudes. It 

has been willfully, even anxiously, 
mesmerized by promises of great gain 
with little or no effort. It has eagerly 
embraced the vision of “a chicken in 
every pot,” “every man a _King,” 
“two cars in every garage,” “thirty 
dollars every Thursday” (though in 
this last instance, a rise in cost of 
living will necessitate a new allitera- 
tion). In many of these schemes 
which promise great rewards with no 
individual effort, the public has been 
sadly disillusioned. But in one of 
these dreams—one which has not yet 
been reduced to the formula of a 
catch phrase, but which might well go 
down in history under the banner “A 
college degree for every child”—the 
disillusionment has not yet come. 
Perhaps it never will if we can pro- 
gressively delude ourselves so that we 


do not notice that the goal aimed at 


is a far different thing from the goal 
achieved. For it is obvious even now 
that the phrase “college degree” is 
fast losing both the denotation and 
the connotations which the words 
once held. We are steadily moving 
toward a situation in which the words 
college education will be synonymous 
with “four years in residence at an 
institution beyond high school.” 
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One of the major goals of education 
in the United States is the elimination 
of illiteracy, and statistics seem to 
show that illiteracy is on the decline. 
Most Americans would insist that 
they do not know anyone who is illit- 
erate—with the exception of small 
children who are not yet supposed to 
be able to read and write. But the 
blunt truth is that a very large part 
of the public is in fact illiterate, and 
that the incidence of real illiteracy in 
this country is rapidly rising. A more 
shocking fact is that an increasing 
number of these illiterates are young 
people who enter and even graduate 
from our colleges and universities. 

This charge is not true, of course, if 
one uses the term /iterate to mean 
capable of recognizing letters in sequence 
and of combining letters into recogniz- 
able words. Such a definition, how- 
ever, is thoroughly unrealistic; for 
such an achievement is in itself of 
little value. The charge is true if one 
accepts a meaningful definition of 
literate as meaning able to read with 
comprehension and to write coherently. 
The latter definition of illiterates 
would obviously include all persons 
who, despite an ability to see and 
even pronounce words, are incapable 
of understanding simple expository 
writing; and those who, despite the 
ability to write their names and even 
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to write consecutive words, are inca- 
pable of communicating their thoughts 
in intelligible written form. On the 
basis of this understanding of illiter- 
acy, one will have to class as illiterate 
many of the young persons who are 
today enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities. If one extends the definition to 
include those who cannot read effec- 
tively or write with technical accu- 
racy, the group of illiterates will 
include a tremendously larger number 
of these students. 

This statement of the situation will 
come as no surprise to those who 
teach at the university level, for many 
of them are painfully aware of defi- 
ciencies in our educational system. 
The university professor frequently 
finds himself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion with friends who have children in 
our elementary public schools. Those 
of his friends who are not simply 
indifferent to their children’s training 
often ask, “‘Why isn’t my child being 
taught anything? Don’t schools do 
anything but play games any more?” 
If the parents are conscientious enough 
to try to do some teaching on their 
own, they are too often asked politely 
(and sometimes told very firmly) not 
to interfere with the child’s routine. 
They are told to “wait for a meaning- 
ful learning situation,” to wait until 
the child has demonstrated “a readi- 
ness” to learn some specific thing. In 
flat truth, they are told to wait until 
the child’s own disgust with learning 
nothing emerges to the point of 
forcing his teachers to co-operate 
with him and give him some assist- 
ance. The unfortunate thing, of 
course, is that most children do not 
realize what they are missing, do not 
have any way of understanding what 
they will later be expected to know. 
Most of them rightfully expect that 
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their school will teach them what 
society thinks they ought to know, 
Children rarely develop entirely on 
their own a full understanding of 
what they will need to know in later 
life. Even those who do, may discover 
that twelve years or so of inactivity, 
waiting, undisciplined play, inatten- 
tion to exactness, and lack of purpose- 
ful guidance has stultified their minds 
and rendered them incapable of doing 
serious work. 

It is not easy for the university 
professor to explain that he has little 
or nothing to do with the elementary- 
and secondary-school systems, and 
that he himself is busily trying to find 
a private school where his own 
children may get a real education. He 
has a hard time explaining to his 
friend that in most universities the 
College of Education is an entity unto 
itself and is very frequently preparing 
teachers in a way which is unsatis- 
factory, if not actually repugnant, to 
a very large part of the academic fac- 
ulty. The friends are usually shocked 
to discover, for example, that the 
university English department often 
has no control over, and sometimes 
not even a voice in, the preparation of 
high-school English teachers. 


HAVE been considering the pre- 

paratory stages before university 
work. Let me turn now to the pro- 
fessor’s friends who are employers of 
college graduates—the industrialists, 
business and professional men. In 
these relationships, too, the professor 
finds moments of uneasiness. Why, he 
is asked, do you (and in personal real- 
tionships the personal pronoun is 
often used to indicate the whole 
university) send out graduates who 
cannot even read and write with any 
degree of accuracy? Why do you let 
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these people through with only a 
smattering of factual knowledge in 
specific fields, without any ability to 
co-ordinate and use their isolated 
pieces of information? Again, the 
answer is not easy. Can the professor 
be content with the reply that he has 
no responsibility for anything beyond 
testing the student’s knowledge in a 
given course? Even if he tries this 
feeble excuse, he is faced with another 
obvious question: Why did he pass a 
student who obviously was not 
equipped to use the English language 
accurately? How can he pass a stu- 
dent who cannot spell, who cannot 
read simple written directions, who 
cannot communicate intelligibly in 
writing, who cannot organize and 
resent the ideas he does seem to 
live? Can the professor with a clear 
conscience answer that he had no way 
of testing the student’s ability to read 
and write, that he felt compelled by 
the pressure of his teaching-load to 
give nothing but multiple-choice or 
true-false examinations that could be 
marked mechanically? It is patently 
true that many classes in the univer- 
sity—perhaps even the majority— 
actually do not require any writing of 
the student. Still others require no 
reading beyond the ability to record 
mentally and to memorize unco- 
ordinated facts. To cite a specific 
example, many students pass history 
courses without understanding any 
of the relationships among peoples, 
societies, and events; they can 
manage to get by simply by memoriz- 
ing names, dates, places. In fact, the 
purely mechanical, completely objec- 
tive examinations which many of 
them face as the only test of their 
knowledge are inherently so con- 
structed as to leave them no oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their real 


comprehension of the material covered. 

Employers may then go on to ask, 
“But they all have to pass English 
composition, don’t they?” And the 
answer here is least easy of all. The 
aim of a course in English composition 
is presumably to improve the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the language and 
his ability to read and to use the 
language effectively in written com- 
munication. Certainly he is given 
regular writing assignments, and the 
examinations are for the most part 
essay-type (at least in the latter part 
of the freshman course). How does it 
happen, then, that many students 
fulfill this requirement without dem- 
onstrating a satisfactory ability to 
understand and to use the language? 
One answer is that most English 
departments have been faced with 
extremely large numbers of ill- 
prepared students and have had to 
make an unconscious, if not actually 
a conscious, decision. They could 
conceivably reject as unsatisfactory a 
very large majority of the entering 
Freshmen. But this course of action 
is difficult for at least two reasons: the 
student himself is not primarily to 
blame for his inadequacy, and the one 
department which ought to require 
an ability to read and write finds it 
difficult to be completely out of step 
with the others that have no such 
requirement. When the student has 
practical evidence that any real abil- 
ity to read and write is not considered 
essential in most of his other courses, 
he is going to find it difficult to under- 
stand what all the fuss is about. The 
net consequence has been a gradual 
lowering of standards in English, a 
greater pressure to let students pass 
with an almost negligible ability to 
perform the work which is required 
of them. 
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The existence of this practical 
and effectual illiteracy at the uni- 
versity level presents a great many 
problems. A brief commentary upon 
a few of them will serve to illustrate 
the gravity of the problem. To start 
at the bottom, little need be said 
about those students who do not have 
and who do not rapidly develop even 
the slightest ability to read with com- 
prehension and to write intelligibly. 
Many of these are excluded from 
some colleges and universities on the 
basis of entrance examinations; but 
many of them manage to gain entrance 
on the basis of highly misleading rec- 
ords from high school. Such students 
are usually weeded out by the end of 
the freshman year; but in the mean- 
time they have added an expensive 
burden to the university budget, they 
have detracted from the amount of 
useful work which can be done in 
their classes, their very presence has 
served to make mediocre students 
look good by comparison, and in the 
end they must feel a sense of frustra- 
tion at not being able to meet the 
demands of a situation which they 
have been encouraged to believe could 
be mastered by any young person 
with their background. 

At a slightly higher level are those 
who manage at least to stay in school, 
but whose learning process is dras- 
tically handicapped by their limited 
ability to read with comprehension 
and to write with intelligibility. Truly 
effective utilization of the time which 
these students spend in college is 
virtually impossible. We must recog- 
nize that a disciplined ability to read 
and write is the single tool which is 
indispensable to every student who is 
to derive the potential benefit of 
higher education. And in their later 
professional or vocational life, a defi- 
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ciency in this medium causes an 
almost insurmountable barrier to an 
effective application of whatever fac- 
tual knowledge these students have 
managed to acquire. 

Something must also be said about 
those few students who enter the uni- 
versity with a real ability to read and 


write. At this level, we are concerned — 


with those who potentially, and even 


probably, will be the leaders of our | 


society. For them, of course, we 
should offer the greatest encourage- 
ment and stimulation. Unfortunately, 
in most universities such students are 
rarely given the stimulus to do ever 
better work; the conduct of the class 
is frequently geared to the lowest 
common denominator (or at best to 
the median), and the capable student 
is sorely tempted not to extend and 
develop himself beyond the easy 
standard which, by comparison with 
the rest of the class, will be sufficient 
for a mark of 4. 

Virtually no one questions the 
desirability of possessing a real and 
effective ability to read and write; and 
such an achievement ought to be the 
very basis of our educational system. 
The degree to which this ability is 
attained very early in one’s educa- 
tional life is a very reliable criterion 
by which to judge ability to be edu- 
cated effectively. However, the plain 
fact remains that countless universi- 
ties and colleges are each year giving 
degrees to young men and women 
either who do not have this ability at 
all or who have it to a perilously 
limited extent. 


HE causes of this glaring weak- 
ness in‘ our educational system 
are not difficult to find. First, a large 
number of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are dedicated to the 
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belief that discipline of any kind may 
thwart personality development or 
that it may result in psychoses of 
some kind in the child. Accordingly, 
any discipline of the mind is carefully 
avoided, and the student is encour- 
aged to believe that he is doing 
satisfactory work. As an absurd 
example, in one class in a university 
high school no student is given any 
mark lower than B, on the theory that 
a lower mark might develop in him 
an inferiority complex and might even 
discourage him! (How unfortunate it 
is that life is seldom so considerate!) 
This basic trend in educational sys- 
tems is, of course, very largely attrib- 
utable to the indifference of many 
parents, who apparently ask no more 
of a school than that it keep the 
children out of their way for a few 
hours each day. 

Second, the same philosophy places 
primary emphasis upon the person- 
ality of the student as a basis for 
measuring accomplishment—not upon 
his achievement in any objectively 
measurable field. As a typical exam- 
ple, many high-school teachers require 
the preparation of book reports and 
then evaluate them on the basis of 
the interest of the student’s emotional 
reaction—not on the basis of the 
student’s understanding of the sub- 
ject-matter, aims, and techniques of 
the book. As an equally meaningless 
alternative, students are asked to 
copy down reviews written by other 
people, without either digesting or 
even understanding the reviews them- 
selves—much less the book. 

Third, despite the profusion of edu- 
cational jargon about lofty objectives, 
many high-school students are simply 
never required to demonstrate an 
ability to read with understanding or 
to explain their ideas in accurate and 


coherent writing. As a result, many 
students come to college without ever 
having been required to do an original 
piece of writing or to demonstrate an 
ability to read with comprehension. 

Fourth, very few students are ever 
even introduced to the idea that the 
ability to read with comprehension 
and to write with exactness is a 
fundamentally important part of any 
educated person’s equipment. The 
negative philosophy of using high 
marks or even simple promotion to 
“encourage” students is not only 
totally unrealistic but actually harm- 
ful. The really painful part of such a 
situation is that many of these stu- 
dents take it for granted that they 
can read and write. They are sur- 
prised to learn that a capacity for 
seeing, recognizing, and reproducing 
individual words is a quite different 
thing from being able to take effective 
advantage of the vast treasury of 
knowledge which is stored up in our 
written heritage. 

Once the situation is recognized for 
what it is, the need for a solution is 
self-evident. On a purely monetary 
level, the public is devoting tre- 
mendous amounts of money (either 
through taxes or through direct tui- 
tion and other incidental expenses) to 
achieve a goal which we are far from 
reaching. The waste is immediately 
apparent when we consider the thou- 
sands upon thousands of college 
entrants who each year give up (or 
are asked to give up) work for which 
they have not been prepared or—and 
this is perhaps more important—for 
which they have no real desire or 
need. The waste is less apparent in 
the cases of those who graduate with- 
out any real increase in ability. Every 
time the university gives the stamp 
of approval (that is, a degree) to a 
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student who does not effectually have 
the ability to read and write, that 
institution is betraying its trust. And 
as we go further and further toward 
the goal of “a college education” for 
every boy and girl, the actual result 
becomes increasingly meaningless and 
worthless. The price tag, however, 
remains the same or is higher for the 
less valuable “merchandise.” If we 
really want a society in which, for 
example, a major oil company requires 
a college degree as a prerequisite for 
all of its filling-station attendants, 
then we should be honest enough to 
admit an obvious fact: the degree does 
not mean that its holder is more 
nearly educated; it means only that 
he has spent four years beyond high 
school in residence in what we still call 
a college or university. The public 
may well wish to continue to foot the 
bill for this kind of activity; but it 
ought not to continue suffering any 
delusions about what it is doing. 


HERE is, however, a much more 

insidious and dangerous result of 
the present illiteracy of so many of 
our students in institutions of higher 
learning: the confusion and frustra- 
tion of the individual. Let us consider 
the plight of the high-school student 
who has been encouraged to believe 
that he can read and write—only to 
be dismissed from the university 
because he obviously cannot. He 
finds himself in a frustrating dilemma: 
he has been conditioned to believe 
that his work has been satisfactory 
and that mere passage of time is suffi- 
cient for promotion in our educational 
system; and yet he is suddenly told 
that he is unfit for the college degree 
which his society suggests every 
young person ought to have. Each 
year our high schools graduate count- 
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less numbers of students who have 
never done any original writing and 
who have never been expected (much 
less required) to demonstrate any real 
ability to read. When they are con- 
fronted with the blunt requirement 
that they demonstrate an ability to 
grasp ideas and to explain what is said 
in a piece of writing, they are some. 
times outraged that they should be 
expected to do any such thing. If 
they progress to the point of seeing 
the desirability of such an accomplish. 
ment, they are often entirely unable 
to change the habits acquired through 
years of bad training. This difficulty 
is readily understandable. It would 
not be easy to eradicate ingrained 
habits of thinking that personality 
and emotional reactions are more 
important than annoying things such 
as the structure of the language, spell- 
ing, punctuation, precision in choice 
of words, accuracy in understanding 
ideas, discipline in thinking. In the 
end, many students who potentially 
could have been taught to read and 
write effectively simply retreat in 
bewilderment or bitterness. They 
may take the protective course of 
concluding that the insurmountable 
requirements of the university are 
ridiculous and unrealistic, or they 
may conclude that they simply do not 
have enough “brains” to do the work. 
Certainly the former course of action 
may make easier the job of living with 
oneself. But neither course gives the 
student any real comprehension of 
what has happened to him. Unfor- 
tunately, few of these students who 
fail to get through the university real- 
ize that the basic ability to read and 
write effectively is not only a just 
requirement but an indispensable one. 
And probably still fewer realize that, 
given the proper training at an early 
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age and an insistence upon their 
exercising that training, most of them 
would have developed their poten- 
tialities for meeting this requirement. 

This sense of confusion and frustra- 
tion is not limited to those who fall 
short of achieving a college degree. 
Many of those who graduate are con- 
fused, resentful, and disillusioned 
when their employers expect them to 
read and write with a minimum 
degree of precision. Such graduates 
find that in the business, industrial, 
and professional worlds one must do 
better than the rough guess, the near 
miss, the indicative suggestion. They 
are confronted with the necessity for 
learning at this late date the value of 
accuracy and precision in reading and 
writing. Some of them, of course, 
develop this ability; others may sim- 
ply wonder what happened to them 
when they find themselves either 
looking for a new job or at least disap- 
pointed in the anticipated promotion. 

I do not mean to imply that even 
the majority of college and university 
students fall within the group with 
which I am primarily concerned here. 
But it is obvious that an appallingly 
large number of them do. And until 
some solution for the situation is 
found, we shall remain a society in 
which a very great many individuals 
are incapable of achieving even a 
fraction of their potential. More 
seriously, we shall find ourselves with 
a dearth of real leaders in business, in 
education, in statesmanship, in re- 
ligion, in morality—in every aspect 
of human life. 


T WOULD be unfair to paint such 
a harrowing picture of our present 
school system without suggesting some 
practical and effective solutions to the 
problem. Let me start then with the 


suggestion that we try every pos- 
sible means to remove the completely 
unrealistic and potentially dangerous 
concept that “a college education”’ is 
or ought to be the goal of every 
American boy or girl. It is obvious 
that if such a goal were achieved, the 
necessary reductions in the standard 
of what a real college education is 
would be so great that the goal would 
no longer be the one which was aimed 
at. In fact, achievement of such a 
goal would in effect do little more than 
to postpone for four years the date on 
which the individual would have to 
start finding himself in his society. 
There is a very real danger that we 
shall go on extending the number of 
years during which a child and young 
adult has nothing to do but slide along 
doing haphazard and slipshod work 
under the guise of being educated. 

Let us try to spread an understand- 
ing that in a society such as ours 
there is an honorable and profitable 
place for varied levels and types of 
educational training; that, in fact, our 
society would not exist effectively if 
all people were given the same train- 
ing or even the same type and amount 
of training. Let us stress that equal- 
ity of opportunity does not mean that 
everyone must be compelled to un- 
dergo any one specific type of educa- 
tional training. Such compulsion is 
typical of totalitarianism, not democ- 
racy. The happiness of the individual 
in a democracy depends upon his 
finding the right spot for the use of — 
his particular abilities and interests, 
not upon his being regimented into 
meeting one artificially imposed stand- 
ard set up for all people. 

It is of course desirable that as 
many of our citizens as possible have 
some basic understanding of the 
major fields of human knowledge: the 
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humanities, the social sciences, and 
the physical sciences. But there is no 
conceivable reason why this basic 
understanding should be put off until 
the student is of college age. In fact, 
such an age is far too late for this 
training. From the very beginning of 
formal education we should try to 
achieve a disciplined study of, and a 
respect for accuracy in the arts of, 
reading and writing. Moreover, we 
should stress the importance—even 
the utility—of a liberal-arts education 
as the very basis of all understanding 
of the human being, his potentialities, 
his opportunities, and his accomplish- 
ments. To suggest that such a plan 
is beyond the scope of the elementary 
and secondary education of our chil- 
dren is to assume that this generation 
alone, out of all history, is deficient in 
capacity to learn. Let us, therefore, 
revise our elementary and secondary 
schools so that they give their stu- 
dents the basic tools of learning and 
at least a basic understanding of the 
major fields of human knowledge. 

Beyond this basic education for all 
children, we are confronted with the 
problem of additional training for 
those types of work which require 
further specialized training. The uni- 
versities and colleges which now exist 
are equipped to offer the necessary 
training for professions of all kinds. 
Our real need is for the establishment 
of more and better trade and voca- 
tional schools for the specialized 
training necessary in the varied voca- 
tions of our industrial society. 

Most of the purely trade and voca- 
tional training in this country is done 
now by the “fringe” elements in the 
educational system: the private busi- 
ness and industrial schools, the indus- 
trial in-plant training departments, the 
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evening-school divisions of the high 
schools, and other similar agencies, 
Much of the work is done on a casual, 
part-time, or excessively concentrated 
basis. Moreover, very few of these 
sources of training have anything like 
the appeal or the prestige of, for 
example, our state universities. We 
ought to recognize that the vast 
majority of all students enrolled in 
colleges and universities are there 
primarily for one purpose. They are 
not nearly so much interested in 
learning how to live as they are in 
learning how to make a living. Many 
of them find boring and useless all of 
the advantages of the university 
except those specific courses which 
are aimed at preparing them to make 
a living. At the same time, very few 
of our universities are (or ought to be) 
equipped to offer trade and vocational 
training. We need a really adequate 
system of state trade and vocational 
schools on the same basis as the state 
colleges and universities. In this vital 
area of education we have the longest 
way to go before achieving anything 
like adequate facilities. It is certainly 
obvious that a very large number of 
our college and university students 
really need and want good trade and 
vocational training; that they are 
“in college” simply as a result of a 
rather vague but rapidly growing 
tradition. 


ITH a careful revision of our 
educational program, we should 
develop a much more literate society: 
one in which almost all people could 
effectively read and write; one in 
which each individual would be 
trained more efficiently for the specific 
work which he was going to do; and 
[Continued on page 112] 
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The State of the College Union 


By PORTER BUTTS 


The Social and Educational Goals of the Campus Center 


college Unions in this country; 

at the close of the first world 
war perhaps a dozen. For the next 
fifteen years convention photographs 
of the Association of College Unions 
showed they were exclusively for the 
use of men. If women were admitted 
to the buildings at all, it was by a side 
door or on some special occasion, 
say, a dance. Admitted to the con- 
vention as delegates? Perish the 
thought! 

It has been some time since there 
has been a general report on how 
the college Union is turning out. 
And there is much to say. I shall 
deal with the “state of the Union” 
in the conveniently arbitrary terms 
of plus and minus—drawing up a kind 
of 25-year balance sheet and leaving 
out, as accountants do, all the impor- 
tant explanations, or almost all. 
Everybody knows that nothing is 
exclusively plus or exclusively minus 
any more, and that there is a long 
stretch of gray between black and 
white where the truth is usually 
hiding, but omnibus reports are 
allowed a degree of oversimplifi- 
cation. And, as President Conant 
of Harvard has said: “Behold the 
turtle! He makes progress only when 
his neck is out.” 

First, then, an easy plus for the 
growth of the Union. Now there 
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are one hundred fifty on this continent 
and there must be at least as many 
more in the dreaming or building 
stages. The United States Office 
of Education recently reported that 
present plans of colleges across the 
country indicate an expansion of 
existing Union facilities by 155 per 
cent—the highest percentage increase 
contemplated in any field of college 
construction. 

It used to be thought a Union was 
only for the large university—an 
organization that would help over- 
come the penalties of size by unifying 
the big campus and _ personalizing 
and humanizing its procedures—but 
it is no longer just that. Unions 
now exist at colleges with enrollments 
as small as five hundred; and as 
many are being planned for campuses 
of one thousand students as for 
institutions of ten thousand. In short, 
it seems fair to say that there is an 
almost universal recognition that 
wherever numbers of young people 
are gathered together away from 
home—men or women, or both—a 
social center and program are needed, 
and that a Union is as normal and 
necessary a part of the college equip- 
ment as a gymnasium or health 
service—yes, even a library. And 
for that fast-growing recognition, a 
resounding plus. 

Let us give a plus, too, for the 
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legislatures that are listening to the 
call for Union funds. It was unheard 


of till the 1940’s that legislatures 
should give tax money for “nonessen- 
tials” like student centers (except for 
one lone exception: the Ohio State 
University Union in 1909), but since 
the war three or four have done it 
and several more have Unions on 
their appropriation agendas. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have 
a Union building in order to have a 
Union and to do something construc- 
tive about student social life—many 
Union organizations have worked 
effectively for years in temporary 
headquarters or without a roof at 
all—but a permenent building cer- 
tainly helps, especially if it is the 
right kind. 

I want to give a generous plus for 
the quite evident progress in better 
Union planning and the changing 
concept of what a Union building 
can be. Time was when we borrowed 
each other’s blueprints and faithfully 
copied down each other’s mistakes. 
Or we simply hired an architect and 

ut in an order for a Union building, 
as though he had one tucked away 
with his files on hotels. A dismal 
minus for that. Or we knew we 
needed a better ballroom than the 
gymnasium, a place to eat, and more 
space for the bookstore, so we said, 
“Let’s build it and call it a Union.” 
This, for the most part, we still do. 
A modified minus for that. 

The planning of a Union is not 
just the planning of a certain kind 
of physical structure. The planning 
of a Union, in the best sense, means 
arriving at a well-considered plan 
for the social and cultural life of 
the college. If a Union is to respond 
effectively to the wide range of needs 
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and interests of a college population 
at leisure, if it is to become genuinely 
a community center, which is now 
what we see it ought to be—the social 
and cultural heart of the campus—it 
will draw together in one place those 
facilities and activities which will 
give everyone on the college campus 
a reason for coming to the center. 
It will provide first for the activities 
of human beings in their daily routine: 
places for meeting friends, for conver- 
sation, for lounging and smoking, 
for reading the newspapers, for dining 
and refreshment. For young people 
especially, it will provide a place 
for dating and dancing and active 
games. It will provide rooms and 
equipment that will incite activity 
and encourage the congeniality that 
comes from working together on 
common projects. And finally, it 
will offer facilities that will introduce 
students to the enduring satisfaction 
of the arts, of hobbies, and generally 
of the creative use of leisure. 
Provisions for personal and social 
needs will heavily populate the Union. 
The presence and the message of the 
arts will add grace and purpose to 
social activity. Coming to the Union 
for one activity, students will dis- 
cover, and perhaps be inspired by, 
another activity. Cultural interests 
and daily living thus may truly 
blend into an art of living, one and 
indivisible. From this it follows that 
the known unmet social and cultural 
needs of the college population should 
be arranged for in a new community 
center and, further, that the college 
should provide there the means of 
cultivating new, worthy interests that 
may not at the moment be in demand 
locally but which, upon trial, have 
had a strong appeal to other young 
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ple and which have inherent recre- 
ational or cultural value. It follows, 
also, that some realignment of existing 
campus facilities may be necessary 
so that there will not be missing at 
the Union an element essential to 
its functioning as a true center of 
campus life or a facility important 
as a matter of sheer convenience to 
the student-faculty body. The college 
will be richly repaid if, with the 
creation or expansion of a Union, 
the over-all design for campus living 
is made right, even though it involves 
some readjustments and shifts of 
existing facilities. 

Certainly it is a mistake—and a 
large minus—in planning if the Union 
is treated, as it has been on some 
campuses, merely as a catchall for 
just those miscellaneous college needs 
previously not accounted for, without 
regard to their appropriateness or to 
implanting in the Union the core 
of activity essential to a good campus 
center. 


UT a building, however well 

planned, does not by itself create 
campus unity, or provide a rewarding 
social experience for students, or 
introduce them to new cultural and 
recreational interests. It just makes 
these things possible. What actually 
happens depends directly on the 
quality of the leadership of the key 
staff members. 

I have a choice assortment of 
pluses and minuses for what we do 
about the leadership of our Unions. 
My view happens to be that if a 
Union is going to do for students 
what it ought to do, the staff members 
must themselves have an educational 
point of view, be devoted to the idea 
of making out-of-class activity work 
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for the personal development of stu- 
dents, and be selected, therefore, 
according to the college’s educational 
standards. 

I award a plus, therefore, to the 
colleges which have given up the 
idea that any agreeable, unoccupied 
alumnus would make a good Union 
director. Fortunately this plus will 
goto most. But only a few years ago 
we would have had to search carefully 
to find colleges which could be given 
pluses. It was almost axiomatic 
that a Union staff member had to be 
an alumnus—this at the same colleges 
which would not think of limiting 
their choices of football coaches, 
history professors, or comptrollers to 
their own graduates. I would not 
for a moment exclude local alumni 
from Union positions, being a grad- 
uate of the institution where I work; 
but I suggest that it is a healthier 
situation for both the college and for 
the field as a profession if the qualifi- 
cations of the candidate to do what 
needs doing are held paramount 
when appointment time comes. 

For some institutions I have to 
take the plus back and regretfully 
exchange it for a minus when I see 
the lip service they give to the 
educational functioning of the Union. 
The president says there is scarcely 
anything of more educational impor- 
tance to students than what happens 
in the Union. Faculty urge it as 
the necessary complement of the 
classroom. You can read it in any 
one of a hundred college booklets. 
They may even appoint a director 
who has the stuff for doing what is 
talked about. And then the college 
classifies the Union in the organiza- 
tional chart as an “auxiliary enter- 
prise,” along with the college laundry, 
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and treats the staff as housekeepers 
and chore boys—the persons who are 
expected to bring off this much 
sought-after educational result and 
one most difficult to achieve. 

An even larger minus sign goes to 
the administration that thinks run- 
ning a Union is a matter of book- 
keeping and staffs it accordingly. This 
concept of the Union is one which 
acknowledges its educational and 
social significance, but assumes it 
will somehow come about without 
either a program staff or budget. 
The college with this concept always 
wants to ask first, ““How much does 
it cost?” The trouble is, this is the 
wrong question to ask. The right 
question is, ““What do students need?” 
The right answer is, by skillful 
management and leadership, to get 
it. But such an approach seldom 
comes from people trained only to 
interpret financial statements and 
not statements of human need. 

Whoever may be in charge of the 
Union, at whatever college you care 
to name, it is a safe bet he is too busy. 
If there is one liability more damaging 
than any other to the successful 
functioning of the Union, it is that 
the staff has far too much to do: 
no time to get to know students, 
no time to think about what the 
Union is doing or might do, no time 
to develop an interesting new idea, 
no time to put a stamp of quality 
on programs, no time for the recreation 
we arrange and recommend so highly 
to others. No time, usually, to do 
anything but take care of yesterday’s 
emergencies. 

The largest and bleakest minus 
sign of all, therefore, 1 hand to the 
colleges which forget that when other 
offices are closing, the Union is just 
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starting another full workday, and 
that Saturdays, Sundays, and _holi- 
days often are the busiest times of 
all. They expect, nevertheless, that 
one or two staff members will do 
everything that needs doing—see that 
all goes well day, night, and week 
ends, supervise the dances, man 
the dining rooms and_ bookstore, 
take care of a dozen meetings a day, 
set up a good recreation program 
for the whole campus, advise a score 
of student committees, train employ- 
ees, see to purchases and repairs, 
show visitors the building, and make 
ends meet. And maybe, be the 
alumni secretary or do the college 
fund-raising job, on the side. 

On the other hand, a grateful 
plus is reserved for the rare adminis- 
tration that cares enough about the 
needs of students and about keeping 
Union directors off the list of nervous 
breakdowns to let a Union have not 
one chief assistant but three, four, or 
ten. Most Unions would settle for 
the number of staff assistants the 
college employs to coach 50 men on 


the football squad. 


O THE idea of student leader- 

ship of a Union, jointly with the 
staff, I give another plus. In fact, 
I have saved space at the top of 
the plus column for the plushiest one 
of all. I cannot think of another 
college enterprise involving college- 
owned buildings and college operating 
staff where students have been taken 
more completely and universally into 
full partnership than in the Union. 
And it has been so almost from the 
beginning. The Union student com- 
mittee, with a staff member sitting 
in, is probably the key to the special 
strength of the Union as a responsive, 
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fully democratic, educationally signifi- 
cant institution. 

Some people fret about the com- 
mittee way of doing things, some 
oppose it, in the Union or anywhere 
else. ‘‘It takes too much time; it’s 
ineficient. And what do the students 
know about it anyhow?” so they say. 
We would do well to remind the 
protestors and ourselves that free 
self-direction and self-government of 
the committee kind are at the heart 
of the American democratic method. 
It may be a slow way of getting things 
done. Inefficient, sometimes. Mis- 
takes are made, of course. But, as 
William Jennings Bryan said, “It 
is far better for people to make 
their own mistakes than to have some- 
one else make their mistakes for 
them.” 

There are some phases of self- 
government in the Union and in 
other areas of student life, however, 
which do not help the democratic 
cause and which rate a minus— 
especially the general campus election 
of committee and board members, 
and the notion of complete independ- 
ence for student government. This 
may seem a sharp contradiction of 
what I have just said. I do not 
think it is. There are some special 
characteristics of the college com- 
munity which are too often overlooked 
when the student-government system 
is planned, in or out of the Union. 
We get off the track when we try 
to set up a form of student self- 
government which copies the form 
of city government. I know it sounds 
good to say, “Students ought to 
have experience in self-government 
to be prepared to take their part as 
citizens; so we will set up a student 
government like our city government 
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and let students run it entirely 
themselves.” The trouble is that 
the situation is not the same. There 
are all kinds of important differences. 
Let us look at some of them. 

In the first place, there is already 
a government set up for the college 
by law—usually the trustees and the 
faculty. And many of the important 
functions of government typical of 
the city—safety and police protection, 
services and utilities, traffic, conduct, 
assessment of penalties, taxes—are 
already lodged there. So a student 
government, functioning separately 
from the established college govern- 
ment, has a pretty thin slice of what 
city government normally does, and 
pretty limited final authority to do 
anything about even that slice. 

Second, the nature of the student 
community is that the population is 
transient. In city government, elec- 
tions, to be sure, are the keystone 
of the democratic way. But the 
essence of the success of the elected 
representative system is an electorate 
and a candidate that know something 
about each other and a lot about the 
problems at hand. Student candi- 
dates, being newcomers, have no 
real opportunity to build up a public 
record of performance or even to 
announce the ideas for which they 
stand. The student electorate has 
no opportunity to express approval 
or disapproval of its representa- 
tive’s behavior in office, for after a 
year he is gone anyway. The student 
body itself, after a year, is half new. 
In many ways, asking all students on 
a large campus to elect Union officers 
is like asking the people moving 
through the Grand Central Station 
to get together in the station lobby 
and elect some of the transients 
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among them to run the railroads. 
At least, it is not like having the 
population of a city, which has lived 
there long and knows its problems, 
choose among candidates who over 
a period of years have built up 
reputations for what they stand for, 
and have to face the consequences 
if they go wrong. What you really 
have in such student elections is the 
appearance of the democratic process 
but not the substance. How good 
is that as preparation of students 
for later self-government of their 
own communities? It can give a 
completely wrong notion to students 
of what good, responsible self-govern- 
ment requires: the notion that you 
do not really have to know anything, 
do anything, or account to anybody. 
It must be remembered in connection 
with Union government that there 
is more to self-government than elec- 
tions and lawmaking bodies. A vast 
range of our public affairs—including 
the operation of community centers 
like Unions—is tended to by boards, 
commissions, and committees which 
are not elected but appointed. We 
choose representatives of the public 
who are specially qualified for the 
job at hand and consider it in the 
interests of good government. For 
the most part, we would not have 
it done any other way. Where the 
members of the board come from 
and how long they stay is the matter 
of importance. 

The third difference between the 
campus and the city is that govern- 
ment works in the city, once the 
elections are over, because the city 
council has a formidable array of 
full-time paid employees to carry 
out what is decided, while most 
student government boards have no 
one except volunteer student helpers, 
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who are not around when needed. 
This often results in dissatisfaction 
and cynicism on the part of other 
students who expect action and ser- 
vice, and feelings of frustration and 
disillusionment on the part of the 
governing-board members themselves, 
I wonder if this fosters enthusiasm 
for more self-government. 


ANY student leaders, however, 

view with suspicion any sug- 
gestion that they relate themselves 
to the existing administration and 
paid personnel of the college. When 
things do not go well, instead of 
seeking assistance from the college, 
they blame somebody for not granting 
more power, or they “‘change the 
constitution.” (While we are at it, 
let us hang up another minus sign 
for annually and eternally changing 
the constitution—as though that 
made any real difference—and never 
getting around to doing anything 
else.) Some students fiercely main- 
tain their organization’s independence 
of the rest of the college community, 
fearing no doubt that they will be 
unduly influenced by the faculty. 
I wish I knew how to dispel this 
popular fallacy. Faculty members 
by and large are surprised and flat- 
tered to be asked to share a student 
problem. They are glad to help if 
they can—most of them are scared 
to death they will not know how—and 
the last thing they think of is to 
interfere with what students want 
to do or to try to control what they do. 
There is, of course, much by way 
of state regulation or college policy 
which traces to previous experience 
or to the wishes of the citizens of the 
state that college officers have to 
abide by and have to insert into the 
government of the college community, 
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student affairs included. Such exter- 
nal control should not surprise or dis- 
may us. Every self-governing group 
is regulated in some respects by 
some larger authority—the village 
by the county, the county by the 
state, the state by the nation; and 
we now have an international organi- 
zation which aims to impose limita- 
tions on what a nation can do. In 
the same way, student boards and 
committees have responsibilities to 
the faculty and trustees who are 
charged ultimately with the well- 
being of the college. To ignore the 
necessity of working with other duly 
constituted self-governing groups and 
to forego the opportunities of learning 
how to work collectively with others, 
again is to miss one of the essential 
elements in learning and strength- 
ening the democratic process. This 
idea of fiercely maintaining our inde- 
pendence and sovereignty against all 
comers, whether as students or as a 
nation, is one of the prime causes 
of fruitless conflict. To learn how 
to share our group sovereignty, how 
to work co-operatively with other 
organizations with interests different 
from our own, is the fundamental 
lesson to learn in democracy. 

If students are reluctant to call 
in faculty aid and counsel, I must 
say there has been just as much 
hesitance on the part of faculty 
in bringing students into their coun- 
cils. Personally, I think there is 
much to be gained in accepting a 
student as a full-fledged, responsible 
member of the community, as a 
partner in the governing enterprise. 
The faculty is likely to learn a lot 
from students and to be stimulated 
with a new respect for what students 
can accomplish. And it will be the 
best possible preparation of students 


for their réle as self-governing citizens. 
They will then be in a situation 
more nearly the counterpart of self- 
government elsewhere, seeing com- 
munity problems as a whole and not 
just a segment, and having effective 
means at hand of carrying out deci- 
sions made. 

Most Unions, I am glad to say, 
now do it this way. They have 
progressively abandoned what Dean 
Newhouse has called the romantic 
concept of the 1920’s when most of 
us thought it was automatically demo- 
cratic student government, and good 


per se, to have a campus election 


of Union board members, even com- 
mittee chairmen, and then set them 
adrift to see what they could do. 
We are finding that it is the mutual 
sharing of the experience of the staff 
and the aspirations of students, this 
friendly give and take among the 
older and younger members of the 
community, that has made the Union 
a thriving and rewarding campus 
institution. 


ANY are familiar with the 

statement of the goals of the 
Union—to provide a recreation pro- 
gram for the student body, to reduce 
the costs of going to college, to 
further fellowship and understanding, 
to make the college a more human 
place, to promote the personal devel- 
opment of students, to give students 
experience in self-government and 
develop leadership, to unify the 
campus. 

All of these are being realized in 
varying degrees. All are in my plus 
column. But now I want to suggest 
a superplus to which all our purposes 
can contribute. This is a time when 
we need to relate what we do to the 
things that matter most. 
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One of the things that matters 
most—it is hard to think of anything 
else that matters more—is making 
democracy work well, making it 
cherished here and throughout the 
world. Upon the outcome depends 
whether or not men are going to have 
freedom. And we are not talking 
any longer about a competition of 
political ideas in the abstract; it is 
plain that we are now talking ‘about 
life or death of peoples, including 
our own. 

Democracy is predicated upon the 
universal education of its citizens. 
The whole educational process in 
America, fundamentally, was and is 
intended to prepare young people 
to make democracy work, to prepare 
them for intelligent participation and 
effective leadership in our common life 
together. This, above all else, is 
why our society makes the investment 
it does in education. 

But the alarming evidence is that 
only a small fraction of those from 
whom we expect the most, our college 
graduates, have been sustaining the 
burden of public leadership, either 
at the top or the bottom of the ladder 
of civic affairs. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education recently 
said: 

All too often the benefits of education 
have been sought and used for personal 
and private profit, to the neglect of public 
and social service. 


Teaching and learning must be invested 
with public purpose.! 
And yet at this critical juncture more 
and more college students are remov- 
ing themselves as far as it is possible 
to get from the classroom courses 
that might help most in the under- 


\Higher Education for American Democracy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Vol. I, 


Ppp. 10, 11. 
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standing of our common problems 
and in producing leaders of our 
common life together. Last year 
American colleges awarded more 
Bachelors’ degrees in business than 
in any other field of concentration, 
Engineering was second. Even the 
student-veterans, who have more 
reason than anyone never to want 
to see war repeated or to see our 
society ineffectual in taking care 
of human needs, have turned, never- 
theless, largely to the self-centered, 
job-getting studies of engineering, 
commerce, law, or other specialties 
in making a living. The demands 
of these courses are such that there 
is little or no room left, in classes, 
for them to consider the destiny of 
our society or to prepare themselves 
for their part in it. 

Until there is a realization of the 
desperate urgencies confronting all of 
us, or a change in the rewards now 
given for the way a student spends 
his time in classroom work, the job 
to be done will need to be done in 
large part through education outside 
the classroom. And some things can 
be done only outside the classroom. 

First, arrange for the maximum of 
student volunteer service; show stu- 
dents that what we call extra- 
curricular activity is not “extra” but 
essential, not an end in itself to be 
dropped cold after graduation but the 
counterpart and preparation for com- 
munity service and the assumption of 
leadership wherever they may go. 

Second, make the campus itself and 
all of its institutions strongholds of 
what is best in democracy, examples 
of what can be achieved through our 
combined personal efforts, arousing 
the enthusiasm of students for what 
the democratic process can do and for 
democratic activity in every com- 


te 
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munity. In so doing we will be 
engaged with the fundamentals of 
education in a democracy, and will 
be doing what, in many respects, the 
classroom cannot do. 

Let me repeat that the basic idea at 
the root of American society is the 
elimination of reliance upon external 
authority at the top, and investing 
authority and responsibility in the 
ordinary person himself as a good 
citizen. Good citizens, however, are 
not made merely by reading about 
good citizenship, still less by hopeful 
exhortations at commencement time. 
Citizens are made by the experience 
of citizenship. 

The college has in its residence halls, 
its Unions, and its life and activity 
generally outside the classroom the 
natural laboratories where all who will 
may have a part in the direction of 
community enterprises. Here is where 
democracy and individual responsi- 
bility may be continuously practiced. 
In the Union especially, we have a 
priceless tool for shaping community 
solidarity and the student’s sense of 
social responsibility. It is the Union’s 
job to make all this clear to the college 
administration. 


N NUMEROUS campus surveys 

students have told us how much 
time they have and what they do 
with it. College students devote as 
much or more time to leisure as the 
average adult in civil life, about 42 
hours a week—and this holds for the 
working as well as the non-working 
student. The hours spent each week 
in leisure pursuits by the average 
student—forty-two—almost equal the 
time he invests in study and classes 
together, far exceed the time he works 
at a job, and are second only to the 
time he sleeps. Most of these leisure 
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hours go into what writers on recrea- 
tion sometimes classify as largely 
passive pastimes: movies, radio listen- 
ing, “bull sessions,” dating, watching 
sports events, and just plain loafing. 
The so-called motor activities, includ- 
ing outdoor exercise, competitive 
sports, dancing, and games, take a 
middle place; and intellectual or 
cultural recreation is a poor last. 

Only 3.5 per cent of the total 
leisure of all students goes into the 
so-called “student activities.” Only 
about one-third to one-half of the 
student body, reports from both 
large and small colleges show, are 
identified with an organized group of 
any kind, including clubs and fra- 
ternities—even as members. As few 
as 10 per cent contribute serious 
personal effort. What of the rest, 
who give no time whatever to helping 
out in the organized pursuits of the 
campus? 

Out-of-class organized activities, 
contrary to a common misapprehen- 
sion, are neither extensive nor inten- 
sive enough to constitute a threat to 
academic performance; the threat, if 
there is one, lies within the much 
broader area of aimless amusements. 
The tragedy is the terrifying apathy 
the majority of students show toward 
both campus and world affairs. 

About scholarship: actually it is 
often found—how much is cause and 
effect, and how much a pre-selection 
process, we do not yet know—that 
the busy student leaders and the 
frequent participants in community- 
center activity like the Union’s have 
higher scholarship than those who 
participate infrequently or not at all. 
Furthermore, a high percentage of the 
leader group also work at part-time 
jobs, earning part of their living in 
their stride. 
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I should remind the college admin- 
istration that hesitates to encour- 
age anything but academic studies 
of what Pericles, representative of a 
people most respected for learning in 
academic circles, said of Athenian 
institutions 2,380 years ago. He said: 

Our citizens attend both to public and 
private duties, and do not allow absorp- 
tion in their own various affairs to 
interfere with their knowledge of the 
city’s. We differ from other states in 
regarding the man who holds aloof from 
public life not as “quiet” but as useless. 


And lest, perchance, the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. seems slightly out of date, I 
quote Columbia’s Dwight Eisenhower: 

Only when each individual, while seek- 
ing to develop his own talents and further 
his own good, at the same time cooperates 
with his fellows for the common better- 
ment—only then is an orderly civilized life 
possible. Education for citizenship is the 
first function of our educational system. 


The college Union has a part in 
this job of surpassing importance—the 
job of enlisting everyone in a personal 
concern for the general welfare. The 
Union is the kind of social and service 
institution where it ought immediately 
to be apparent that the ideals of 
democracy are practiced and that 
they work. The Union can see to it 
that its own household is in order 
and by example encourage other 
college enterprises to do likewise. 

For the student, the campus is the 
present reality. Here he will see 
whether or not the basic questions of 
what people need are being faced. 
Here he will see whether he has a part 
in the process, or whether these things 
are settled by outside authority. 
Here he will see whether or not anyone 
really cares about the well-being of 
others. And what he finds in the 


Union, what he does there, will be, for 
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him, a prime example of what the 
methods and goals are. The Union, 
as the community center, will exem- 
plify perhaps better than anything else 
what the community stands for. 

Do we actually welcome students 
to a share in making the important 
decisions in the Union? Do we reach 
out to the vast numbers of unorgan. 
ized students when we appoint com- 
mittees or promote our programs? 
Do we countenance race or color dis- 
crimination when we choose employees 
or elect officers? Do we close our 
meeting rooms to certain groups, or 
our lecture platform when a trouble. 
some issue is up? Do we show we are 
interested in anything that is happen- 
ing beyond the borders of the campus? 
Do we care enough about what it 
costs students to eat at the Union or 
to use its services? Do we wink at 
student petty graft? Do we consider 
legitimate student requests and needs? 

Here, in short, at the threshold of 
his participation in adult affairs, the 
student will find out how well democ- 
racy works where it ought to work 
best—in an enlightened college com- 
munity. And his attitudes, his feel- 
ings of personal obligation to do his 
part, will be substantially shaped 
accordingly. If the student learns, in 
his out-of-class life, the habit of vol- 
unteering to act in terms of what is 
best for the group, if he learns how to 
help make his campus community 
good, even though it is a special kind 
and he is here only a while, he will 
have attained practice and skill and 
the motivation that will help him do 
it again in other times and places. The 
reassuring evidence is accumulating 
every day, from the records of Union 
committeemen in public office or in 
places of leadership in community 
affairs, that this is true. [Vol. XXII, No. 4] 


Technology in British Universities 


By J. F. BAKER 


The Undergraduate Course and Graduate Research 


E only branch of technology 
which is widespread in the 
twenty-three universities and 


university colleges of Britain is engi- 
neering. Isolated departments deal- 
ing with such subjects as textiles, 
color chemistry, and dyeing exist, but 
in all universities save one, there are 
departments of engineering. 

At first sight, the British system of 
educating and training engineers ap- 
pears close to that existing in America. 
In fact, when listening to a group of 
professors at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology discussing their 
courses, their difficulties, shortcom- 
ings, and successes, one could easily 
imagine oneself back at a meeting of 
the Faculty Board of Engineering at 
Cambridge. However, this emphasizes 
the common problems and aims of the 
two countries rather than an identical 
system of education. 

In the first place, in spite of the fact 
that the number of students of tech- 
nology has been more than doubled 
since the Second World War, British 
universities are much more selective 
than is the case in America. In 
general they are concerned with the 
education of technologists, the men 
who are to deal with tomorrow’s 
problems, while the technicians, who 
deal with existing processes and 
methods, are the responsibility of 
the large number of technical colleges 
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and schools maintained by the cities 
and other local authorities, which are 
quite distinct from the universities. 
Incidentally, these technical colleges 
also train considerable numbers of 
students for London University ex- 
ternal degrees. 

The normal undergraduate uni- 
versity course in engineering is of 
three years’ duration. The standard 
at entry is now very high, a knowledge 
of the basic subjects, mathematics, 
mechanics, and physics being de- 
manded which is little, if any, short 
of that attained after the first two 
years at an American university. 
During the undergraduate course, 
emphasis is being placed increasingly 
on the fundamentals of engineering 
science. Conditions vary somewhat, 
and some universities still find it 
necessary to devote time to tech- 
niques so that their products will 
apparently be more able to do immedi- 
ately useful work on graduation; but 
a better understanding by industry of 
the part university men are to play is 
rapidly making such purely technical 
training unnecessary. 

In most universities all engineers 
devote the greater part of the first 
two years of their course to a common 
study of the basic subjects, only 
dividing in the third year for their 
more specialized subjects of civil, 
mechanical, or electrical engineering. 
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In others, no distinction is made. At 
Cambridge, for instance, which, in 
spite of the postwar growth of the 
provincial universities, is still the 
largest undergraduate school of engi- 
neering in Britain, all men study 
the same subjects during the normal 
three-year course. At the end of the 
three years, the men sit a compre- 
hensive examination in all the sub- 
jects, mechanics and mechanics of 
machines, theory of structures, heat 
and heat engines, electricity, fluid me- 
chanics, materials, mechanical draw- 
ing, and graphics, and write a general 
paper which includes an essay. This 
means that the whole content of the 
course must be revised and integrated, 
and this is considered to be an 
important part of the intellectual 
discipline, of learning how to learn, 
which is the chief purpose of a 
university education. 

While three-quarters of the Cam- 
bridge students leave the University 
after this examination, there is a 
further course, technically a fourth 
year, though usually taken in their 
third year by men bright enough to 
compress the normal three-year course 
into two. Then the men are allowed 
to devote time to their particular 
specialty but, though more advanced 
work is done, this is not in the nature 
of a postgraduate course; emphasis is 
turned from the analytical approach 
of the normal course to synthesis, and 
more time is devoted to practical 
laboratory work. 

While it is never forgotten that the 
men under instruction are to be 


engineers who are to deal with prac- 
tical matters, as little instruction in 
techniques as possible is given, because 
it is thought more important to devote 
the time available to inculcating a 
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sound knowledge of scientific and 
engineering principles, and it is known 
that instruction in practical matters 
and today’s techniques can much 
better be given in the atmosphere of 
an engineering works. This system 
can only be successful when industry, 
realizing that the university product 
is not yet an engineer, is prepared 
to provide for him a well-organized 
and broad practical training. The 
somewhat haphazard methods which 
enabled a man to gain experience 
rather than a practical training are 
not entirely a thing of the past, but 
an increasing number of recruits pass 
straight from the University to a 
two-year graduate apprenticeship in 
one of the big industrial organizations 
where they are well catered for. 


NOTHER function of the Uni- 
versity is to provide training for 
research workers. The quality of 
British research in applied science is 
fully equal to that in pure science, and 
an increasing volume is being carried 
out in the universities. Courses of 
research are provided in most places 
leading to the M.Sc. degree in two 
years or the Ph.D. degree in three 
years, for which the candidate sub- 
mits a thesis embodying the results 
of his researches. Unlike American 
practice, little or no formal instruction 
is given in these courses, the student 
devoting all his time to research; and 
it is here that the most obvious differ- 
ence in the two countries’ methods is 
to be found. In Britain, apart from 
the supervision of research students, 
there has been very little instruction 
in technology at the postgraduate 
level. It is now thought that this 
may be responsible for some of the 
(Continued on page 173) 
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The East-West Philosophers 
Conference 


By NEAL W. KLAUSNER 


Held at the University of Hawaii during the Summer of 1949 


MEETING of no minor sig- 
A nificance took place on the 

campus of the University of 
Hawaii from June 20 to July 29, 1949. 
Nearly fifty philosophers from six 
different countries came together for 
six weeks to “study the possibility of 
aworld philosophy through a synthesis 
of the ideas and ideals of the East and 
the West.” This was the second 
conference, held ten years after the 
first. The project was conceived by 
the distinguished President of the 
University and made practically pos- 
sible with aid from the Rockefeller, 
McInerny, and Watamull founda- 
tions. The first conference in 1939 
was on a much smaller scale but was 
so encouraging in its consequences 
that a more elaborate one was planned 
and carried through in 1949. Three 
important books came out of the first 
meeting: The Meeting of East and 
West, by F. S. C. Northrop; Philos- 
ophy East and West, edited by Charles 
Moore; and The Essentials of Buda- 
dhism, by Takakasu. 

An unusual feature of the 1949 
conference was the presence of twenty- 
four “younger” teachers of philosophy 
from the colleges and universities 
of the United States. I put younger 
in quotes because some of these 
“associates” were older than some 
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of the “members.” Most of the 
associates were able to come because 
of grants-in-aid made available by the 
foundations. The distinction between 
“associate” and “‘member” should 
perhaps be made clear. The members 
were those who came to read papers 
and to teach as well as to learn. 
The associates came primarily to 
learn. It was not long, however, 
before the distinction was forgotten. 
Except for reading papers, the asso- 
ciates were given the opportunity 
to participate fully and freely in 
the work and the discussions. 

The meeting was held coincident 
with the summer-school session of 
the university. This had two advan- 
tages. It brought many more stu- 
dents, professors, and visitors into 
contact and acquaintance with the 
aims and work of the conference, 
and it also provided an opportunity 
for summer-school students to select 
a course or two from a rich offering 
in comparative philosophy. For exam- 
ple, the following courses were open 
to associates, members, and some 
of the students regularly enrolled: 
Indian Philosophy, Chinese Philos- 
ophy, Buddhist Philosophy, Meta- 
physics, Seminar in Comparative 
Metaphysics, Seminar in Compara- 
tive Methodology, Seminar in Com- 
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eerenre Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
ost of the associates, recognizing 
that such an opportunity does not 
often appear, enrolled in three, four, 
or five of these courses, and thus 
loaded themselves with a real burden 
of work. This meant that the morning 
from 8:30 until 12:45 was spent in class 
sessions. The afternoons were free for 
work in the library, group discussions, 
recreation, trips to various points 
of interest on the island, and so on. 
In the evenings and on Saturday 
morning the conference program of 
the reading and discussion of formal 
technical papers was scheduled. These 
were extraordinarily well attended 
by visitors and students. In fact, 
many of us were completely surprised 
and not a little bewildered by the 
interest the people showed in philos- 
ophy. It was, I think, encouraging 
to all of us. I remember one night 
when Mr. Northrop, in a brilliant 
lecture, held the absorbed attention 
of a packed auditorium for an hour 
and three-quarters. 

Near the close of the conference we 
were told that some of the Oriental 
philosophers were so impressed with 
the need for such meetings and the 
opportunities they offered that they 
hoped to arrange similar gatherings 
at the five-year interval between 
the regularly planned meetings of 
the East-West Conference, to take 
place in Japan or India. The Presi- 
dent of the University also announced 
that the university was exploring 
the possibilities of having East-West 
conferences not only in philosophy 
but in the arts, drama, sociology, 
and so on, thus carrying out in 
ever widening relations the original 
idea of finding ways for the East 
and the West to share their rich 
heritages, and by mutual criticism 
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and understanding come to a com. 
munity of minds. Another practical 
step was taken when the group gave 
its approval to the establishment 
of a journal in comparative philos- 
ophy. No name was selected for 
the publication, but a committee 
was appointed to work out the details, 
It is believed that the journal will 
perform a major service to philos. 
ophers in this country by making 
available articles and translations of 
materials not otherwise accessible. 


T IS, of course, impossible in this 

brief statement to give a summary 
of all of the papers and discussions, 
There were twenty-two papers read, 
excluding the lectures and discussions 
not so formally presented. Moreover, 
one cannot measure the great personal 
values that came to each of us as 
we participated in innumerable argu- 
ments and inquiries wherever and 
whenever we met, after sessions, 
at meals, on the beach, in the class- 
room, and in our rooms. It was an 
unusual experience and a rare privi- 
lege to live in such informal, intimate 
fashion with fifty men and women 
in one’s own field. Names which 
we knew only as signatures at the 
end of a paper or as listed in college 
catalogues became attached to person- 
alities, and these soon became friends. 
We were all greatly disappointed 
not to be able to add to our growing 
friendships the names of Mr. Radhak- 
rishnan and Mr. Dasgupta. The 
former was unable to come because 
of his recent appointment as ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, and the 
latter had become ill. Hu Shih, too, 
was expected, but affairs in China 
prevented his return. 

Many of us came to the conference 
with little or no knowledge or appre- 
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ciation of Eastern philosophy. When 
we left we not only had a good 
deal more information and under- 
standing, but we had discarded 
many of our misconceptions. We had 
learned to recognize our common 
interests and had become aware of 
astonishing parallels in our intellectual 
history. We also learned that we 
can admire and respect our differ- 
ences. I am sure few of us will 
again speak or write carelessly about 
“Oriental” philosophy as if it were 
all of one piece. Real and significant 
distinctions must be made not only 
as respects the thought of China, 
Japan, and India, but also concerning 
the variety of viewpoints and posi- 
tions, as complex as the strains in 
Western thought, which exist within 
each culture. No one expected that 
from our similarities and differences 
a “world philosophy” could be 
derived, all pat and parcelled, ready 
for distribution to the peoples of the 
earth. I remember so vividly the 
first night the conference was in 
session when each of the members 
expressed his anticipations and hopes 
for the work to be done. No wild, 
absurd claims were made—no impos- 
sible goals were set up. Yet each 
spoke sincerely and briefly, recog- 
nizing that first steps were being 
taken in an enterprise that had 
enormous potentialities and might 
have as momentous consequences. 
During the last day of the sessions 
each of the seminars brought to the 
conference a report of the work 
which had been accomplished. I 
cannot reproduce here those sum- 
maries, but perhaps a brief statement 
will give some idea of their content. 
The Seminar in Comparative Meta- 
physics found “three rather clear-cut 
differences of metaphysical outlook” 
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emerging from the discussions. 


First of all, Hindu and Buddhist 
philosophy have focussed so much atten- 
tion on an ultimate reality, largely 
inaccessible to the categories of ordinary 
logical discourse, that the field of finite 
existence has been to some extent neg- 
lected, and in some cases denied any 
independent, metaphysical status. This 
has been opposed to a prevailing Chinese 
and Western tendency to emphasize 
the independent status of nature and 
the individual. Second, Chinese Neo- 
Confucianism and Western Naturalism 
have generally found little need for the 
recognition of any absolute or self- 
sufficient being transcending nature. This 
has been opposed to important trends of 
Hindu and Western thought which have 
stressed arguments requiring the recogni- 
tion and postulation of such a necessary 
being. Finally, in the third place, it 
seems to be true that Eastern thought 
has rarely insisted on such a sharp 
distinction of the purely theoretical 
modes of investigation from the practical 
as has that of the West. 

Then follows a statement of the 
major differences and basic metaphy- 
sical similarities which exist between 
East and West. The report con- 
cludes with an expression of the 
conviction that 
the conclusions actually obtained con- 
cerning basic, metaphysical issues indi- 
cate not only that the conflicts which 
have often been thought to divide 
Eastern and Western theories of reality 
are not irreconciliable, but that their 
resolution may have positive and fruitful 
consequences for contemporary life and 
thought. 

The report of the Seminar in 
Methodology, after presenting what 
had been discussed as the major 
differences in the methodological 
assumptions between East and West, 
stated that the 

[Continued on page 113} 
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The Madness of Method in Higher 
Education ~~ 


By HERBERT SCHUELER 


Persistence of Old Ways of Instruction Regardless of New Facilities and 
Psychological Facts 


for institutions of higher learning 

to engage in self-appraisal. The 
wave of postwar planning, probably 
one of the few salutary effects of the 
last war, has let loose in many of our 
colleges and universities a dynamism 
of self-evaluation which cannot fail 
to have some worth-while effect, even 
if it does little more than compromise 
to some degree the complacency and 
the resistance to change which have 
traditionally been the primary char- 
acteristics of higher education. We 
are therefore prepared to see, and 
entitled to expect, changes where 
change after examination is indicated 
and the affirmation of the old where 
it has proved its worth. An examina- 
tion of the literature on higher educa- 
tion of the last ten years reveals great 
concern about fundamental objectives 
of higher education as they relate to 
courses of study to be offered and 
required or elected, but little or no 
concern with these same objectives of 
higher education as they should find 
application and fruition in the actual 
learning situation, the contact of 
teacher and student, and student and 
student, in the classroom. This splen- 
did spirit of self-appraisal is affecting 
our college catalogues, the subject- 
matter of our courses of study and our 
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examinations, the students’ course 
cards and reading lists, but it is by 
and large having little effect on the 
actual conduct and guidance of the 
learning situation. In other words, 
our concern has been almost exclu- 
sively with the content and not with 
its necessary complement, the method. 
And while it is indefensible, and uni- 
versally condemned in academic cir- 
cles, to be preoccupied with method 
to the detriment of content, it is just 
as indefensible, although quite often 
viewed with self-righteous approba- 
tion, to be preoccupied with content 
to the exclusion of method. 

A college professor changing insti- 
tutions finds much he must adjust to 
in his new institution—new colleagues, 
a different campus, a different com- 
munity, sometimes courses of study 
with a different content—but once he 
has closed behind him the door of his 
classroom and begun his lecture, he is 
secure in the knowledge that he is on 
familiar ground, that without need 
for investigation he can assume that 
in the majority of classrooms in his 
new institution, as in the one he has 
just left, the professor is talking. The 
common denominator of college and 
university method is still, and has 
been since the great universities of the 
Middle Ages, the lecture, the pro- 
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fessor talking, sometimes ex tempore 
and sometimes from a manuscript, 
sometimes with eloquence and some- 
times with soporific deadliness, but 
always and continually talking. There 
are, of course, certain elements of 
administrative reality that have made 
the use of the lecture method inev- 
itable, and only to a limited extent 
within the individual professor’s op- 
tion. In this era of swollen enrollments 
and shrinking endowments, the wide- 
spread scheduling of sections number- 
ing hundreds of students in some 
basic courses has not only made the 
use of the lecture inevitable but often 
has made necessary its amplification 
by public-address system. And when 
extraordinary enrollments are not a 
factor, the presence on the average 
campus of many large lecture halls, 
which it would be “wasteful” not to 
fill, and the financial lure of large 
student-teacher ratios, have worked 
toward the same end. However, it is 
quite safe to predict that even when 
the number of students is few and the 
room is small, a glimpse into it will 
much more often than not find the 
professor lecturing. In fact, it is safe 
to make the generalization that fac- 
tors other than large class-size have 
determined the widespread use of the 
lecture method in college and univer- 
sity classrooms. It has been the 
experience of many graduate students, 
for instance, that even the presence 
of just a handful of students in the 
room will not deter the professor from 
lecturing. So ingrained is the com- 
pulsion to lecture in college and uni- 
versity professors that, even when 
they are among their own kind in 
professional conventions, they persist 
in reading papers off at each other in 
spite of the fact that the papers were 
written primarily for inclusion in pro- 
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fessional journals and are usually ex- 
tremely ill-adapted for aural ingestion. 


HAT, then, are the principal 

factors that have made the 
lecture the characteristic method of 
higher education, and the predilection 
to be continually talking the mark of 
the professor, as it is, on a lower level 
of vocabulary, the mark of the poli- 
tician? One dominant factor, of 
course, is tradition. The present 
generation of college professors was 
brought up on it, as were the genera- 
tions before it all the way down to the 
medieval university. The fact that 
his experience, in his student days, of 
being exposed to incessant lecturing, 
with its inherent invitation to mental 
passivity if not outright inaction, 
does not act as a deterrent on the 
teaching habits of the professor, is a 
curious psychological phenomenon. 
(What makes the Sophomore who 
suffered most as a Freshman develop 
into the most enthusiastic hazer of 
them all?) The second factor, and by 
far the most important, is the undeni- 
able fact that it is easier to lecture, 
not to lecture well but just to lecture, 
than to engage in almost any other 
kind of teaching activity. The pro- 
fessor faced with the necessity of 
teaching the effect on world trade of 
currency devaluation, or the influence 
of Freud on the novel of the twentieth 
century, finds it simplest to prepare 
a lecture which, once delivered, can 
be assumed to have “covered” the 
subject. The problem of considering 
the relationship of his students, as 
individuals and as a group, to the 
subject, the ways in which they may 
react to it, and the ways which may 
be used by the teacher to bring them 
closer to it and to stimulate and guide 
the working of their minds, introduces 
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into the professor’s preparation and 
into his classroom procedures that 
most complex of all variables, a con- 
sideration of the student and how he 
can best learn. Such a consideration 
of the student, as a necessary comple- 
ment to the consideration of the sub- 
ject, means that no two sessions, even 
when devoted to the same subject, 
can ever be alike; for whenever the 
learner is brought into the situation 
as a factor, he must be called upon to 
participate actively, and his active 
participation in the form of questions, 
answers to questions, and discussion, 
in addition to the more passive activ- 
ity of listening, will inescapably 
modify, and modify differently with 
each new group of students, the 
professor’s plan of subject coverage. 
The greater expenditure of effort in 
study, preparation, and teaching that 
such attention to the student in the 
learning situation entails, is consid- 
erable, and the habitual lecturer in our 
colleges and universities is unwilling 
to make it. His justification of this 
attitude usually takes two forms: 
first, he considers his major contribu- 
tion to higher education to be in 
scholarly research into his specialty 
and fears the distraction of time and 
energy such increased attention to his 
teaching may bring; and, second, he 
considers that learning is the student’s 
business, and any “concession” made 
to assist his learning is “molly- 
coddling” which weakens the stu- 
dent’s moral fiber and makes of an 
institution of higher learning a “mere 
high school” (than which no accusa- 
tion is considered to be more devastat- 
ing). As to the first justification, we 
cannot pin exclusive responsibility on 
the professor. Tradition is all in his 
favor: the function of the professor as 
a contributor to learning through his 
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research and writings has always 
taken precedence over his face-to-face 
contribution to the development of 
his students in the esteem it has 
earned him within the profession and 
with college and university adminis. 
trations. Full consideration of the 
problem of scholar versus teacher 
needs another article; suffice it to say 
here that the solution of the problem 
lies not in the valuation of one at the 
expense of the other, but in the real- 
ization that research and teaching 
must be complementary activities and 
in the aggregate must enrich one 
another. As to the second justifica- 
tion, little can be said in its favor. A 
considerable body of research into the 
process of learning and mental and 
personality development, as well as 
considerations of basic philosophy, 
weigh against it. 


HILE it is true that an enlight- 

ened aim of higher education 
is to develop accomplished and nobly 
intentioned autodidacts, it is difficult 
to see how the average college lecture 
contributes to that end. Much of 
what is said in lectures is better and 
more effectively stated in print, and if 
all the lecture can contribute is a less 
complete version of what can be 
cheaply mimeographed, with its effec- 
tiveness limited by the skill of the 
student in taking notes from oral 
discourse, then it might be advisable 
to do away with the classroom and 
lecture hall altogether and reduce the 
learning activity of higher education 
to what is appropriate to the library, 
the studio, and the laboratory. As a 
means of imparting information, es- 
pecially if habitually used, the formal 
lecture is probably the most ineffective 
and wasteful of methods. There was 
a time, when books were few and 
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laboriously hand-wrought on parch- 
ment, when to read from them to a 
roomful of students was literally the 
only feasible method for professors to 
disseminate widely the knowledge 
contained in the precious manuscripts. 
(To this day, conventional courses 
in German universities are called 
Vorlesungen and the professor is 
said to “read” them, which he, in 
fact, quite often does.) 

The printing press and the dupli- 
cating machine have disposed of that 
primary justification of the lecture, 
and unless there is some gain in having 
the material heard rather than seen, 
and in having it straight from the pro- 
fessor’s physical presence (otherwise, a 
recording would do as well), there is 
little to be gained from the lecture. In 
fact, it may easily work to the detri- 
ment of both student and teacher, the 
student in reducing the process of 
learning to passive and inevitably 
incomplete absorption, the teacher in 
encouraging the widening of the 
already considerable gap between 
himself and his students. To present 
didactic material orally for any length 
of time puts entirely too much de- 
pendence on the student’s power of 
sustained aural comprehension, which 
is, at best, even with strongly moti- 
vated and able individuals, not only 
severely limited by aural fatigue and 
the ability to take notes accurately 
and rapidly but seriously and cumu- 


latively set back by each successive 


unanswered question and not wholly 
understood point in the student’s 
mind. To make a didactic lecture at 
all effective, the lecturer must make 
skillful use of repetitions, illustrative 
examples, and problems tied as far as 
possible to the student’s interest and 
experience, and, above all, he must 
know his audience so well that he 
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anticipates and satisfies at least the 
majority of the questions that arise in 
the student’s mind during the lecture. 
But the man who is genuinely con- 
cerned with what is going on in the 
student’s mind while he is lecturing, 
usually seeks ways to bring the stu- 
dent into the picture by inviting 
questions and reactions and, as soon 
as he does that, he finds himself no 
longer lecturing. 

Learning succeeds to the degree 
that the learner feels that what he is 
learning matters to him and to the 
degree that he is actively engaged in 
the process. Neither factor is effective 
without the other; learning is their 
product, not their sum. While it may 
be possible for the student to achieve 
a significant degree of motivation by 
the contagion of a lecturer’s enthusi- 
asm for his subject and his skill in 
arousing interest, it is difficult to see 
how any series of lectures, no matter 
how skillfully conceived and deliv- 
ered, can consistently evoke sufficient 
student activity to justify their reg- 
ular use. In a formal lecture situation, 
the lecturer, let us give him the 
benefit of the doubt, is the one truly 
active person in the room; therefore 
he, and not any one of his students, 
is the one who is learning the most. 
His students are spectators of the 
learning process, rather than partici- 
pants in it. 

In what has just been said, how- 
ever, there lies the one important 
justification for the use of the lecture 
method. There are times when the 
point of view of the professor and his 

ersonal identification with the sub- 
ject outweigh all other considerations, 
when what has to be said can be 
communicated only by him. Such 
moments are usually of an appre- 
ciational or inspirational nature, as 
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when, in my experience, an astronomer 
with contagious enthusiasm opened up 
for us in his first lecture a hitherto 
unimagined world of incredible magni- 
tude, by comparing the microcosm of 
cell structure with the macrocosm of 
the astronomer’s universe; and a 
professor of the drama, blessed with 
great acting skill, brought us close to 
the beauty of great tragedy by recit- 
ing with commentary the major part 
of Oedipus Rex. But these, valuable 
and unforgettable as they were, were 
moments only, for the astronomer 
quickly bogged down under the neces- 
sity of “covering” the subject of 
astronomy in seven lectures of a sci- 
ence survey course, while the drama 

rofessor led lively discussions with 
his students, based on their readings 
and his wider experience, on the 
nature of tragedy and the contribu- 
tions of the Greek tragedians to the 
modern drama. 

The lecture, then, has a place in the 
methodology of higher education, but 
it must be chosen only when it is the 
approach most appropriate to the 
student, the subject, and the pro- 
fessor; and that time will come only 
occasionally, if at all, in the conduct 
of any given course. There is little 
educational justification for the uni- 
versal practice of scheduling a course 
in, let us say, Elements of Sociology, 
or Main Currents of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Thought, or Consumer Econom- 
ics, for three lectures a week for 
fifteen weeks, as is so common in the 
catalogues and the practice of our 
colleges. 


HERE is another method that 
occupies a place in higher educa- 
tion second only to the lecture, and 
that is the formal recitation, a com- 
mon affliction of courses in foreign 
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languages, elementary mathematics, 
and certain portions of courses in the 
natural sciences, to name but a few, 
The formal recitation, like the formal 
lecture, is a method of convenience 
with a history fully as long. In our 
own intellectual history, its beginnings 
date back to the catechetical method 
of institutionalized Christianity, with 
a significant milestone on its way to 
the modern secondary school and col- 
lege in the repetitio following the 
lecture in the medieval university. Its 
greatest influence has been on the 
secondary school (and its persistence 
there is a major retarding factor in 
the effectiveness of secondary educa- 
tion), but it is used freely in those 
college courses that are considered to 
be closest akin to secondary-school 
courses, especially ‘“‘skill’’ courses 
required of students in the first two 
years of their college career. Partic- 
ularly ironic is its use with the lecture 
in that most modern of disciplines, the 
natural sciences, in much the same 
way that it was used in that most 
unmodern of institutions, the medi- 
eval university, with the assistants to 
the professor acting as recitation 
drillmasters in testing the student's 
recall of the lecture. In consisting 
simply of a test of the regurgitative 
power of the students in repeating 
preconceived and set material, the 
formal recitation is, in its way, even 
though it involves greater activity, as 
ineffective a method as is the lecture. 
Its greatest weakness lies in its un- 
compromising, mechanical nature, in 
reducing the activity of learning to a 
series of unmotivated exercise repeti- 
tions. The enthusiasm of even the 
superior student palls under the antic- 
ipation of listening to the endless 
progression of question and answer 
(often asked in predictable order, like 
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the alphabetical order of last names, 
or the order of permanent seating) 
based on assigned exercise material. 
It is not unusual to have the assign- 
ments for each day made, calendar- 
like, weeks in advance, so that the 
student knows exactly what will be 
“covered” each day and, if he suc- 
cumbs to the temptation to cut, what 
he will nevertheless be held responsi- 
ble for. It is the method of education 
that was originally conceived to test 
rote memorization, memorization by 
sound rather than by meaning; and 
even with that aim, as all good 
teachers of language will attest, it has 
severely limited utility. 

The point that is being reached for 
is not primarily that the lecture and 
the formal recitation are in them- 
selves “bad” methods, but that, being 
the methods of greatest convenience, 


they are so widely and uncritically 


and habitually used. That they are 
also methods of limited effectiveness 
makes it worse. The problem is not 
what are “good” methods of higher 
education, but how can we make each 
learning situation the one most appro- 
priate to the learner, to what he is to 
learn, and to those aids, personal and 
material, which the institution is able 
to offer. And this is precisely the 
problem which our postwar commit- 
tees of evaluation, with their many 
plans, have not seen fit to consider in 
a manner that will even begin to pierce 
the methodological complacency and 
the resultant madness of method in 
higher education. 


IRST and foremost is the need 
for the widespread recognition of 
the fact that a problem exists. That 
in itself will be a significant step for- 
ward. Once college faculties and ad- 
ministrations realize strongly enough 
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that attention to method is a neces- 
sary and inevitable concern of anyone 
interested in the quality of higher 
education, the appropriate wheels will 
be set in motion. The necessary sec- 
ond step is to restudy the agreed 
objectives of an institution’s program 
of study and student life for its impli- 
cations not only on course descrip- 
tions and subject-matter syllabi and 
the academic content of each student’s 
program, but for its implications for 
the nature and content of the learning 
situation and its proper guidance. 
The Harvard Report, for example, in 
considering traits of mind fostered by 
education “‘so important as to pre- 
scribe how general education should 
be carried out and which abilities 
should be sought above all others in 
every part of it,” lists four as being 
of primary importance—the ability 
to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, 
and to discriminate among values. 
There are few, indeed, who question 
the desirability of these objectives, 
but at the same time there are few 
who see implications in them beyond 
the necessity of setting up courses of 
study. The implications drawn by 
the Harvard Report are typical. In 
analyzing the ability to think effec- 
tively, for instance, it finds that “the 
three phases of effective thinking, 
logical, relational, and imagirative, 
correspond roughly to the three 
divisions of learning, the natural 
sciences, the social studies, and the 
humanities, respectively,” and then 
proceeds to set up required courses in 
each area for the student to “take.” 
Without going into the soundness of 
such compartmentalization of the 
thinking process, let us admit for the 
moment that a major objective of a 
course in inorganic chemistry is to 
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further the student’s ability to think 
logically. Can we then assume with- 
out investigation into its procedures 
that it will do just that? Is it safe to 
assume that training in a discipline 
will in itself automatically transfer 
the characteristic qualities of the dis- 
cipline to the learner? Conceivably, 
the procedure used in the course may 
defeat the very purpose involved in 
requiring the student to take it. The 
student may listen to a series of in- 
formational lectures, followed by re- 
gurgitative recitations, and laboratory 
experiences of the cookbook-recipe 
type. The abilities fostered by such a 
series of experiences may have little 
relationship to logical thinking, if 
any. The student’s learning activity 
will have consisted dominantly in the 
more or less imperfect memorization 
of the results of someone else’s logical 
thinking, and he will have had little 
opportunity to engage in the process 
of logical thinking himself. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to 
evaluate the nature of every given 
learning situation in order to discover 
ways in which it can best be organized 
and guided for the achievement of its 
purposes. This evaluation, in order to 
be effective, must be a continuing one, 
and not confined to a one-time inves- 
tigation which is expected to set 
prescribed patterns of procedure. Such 
a continuing evaluation must be 
based on observation and study of the 
actual teaching and learning situa- 
tion. Such observation is best done 
on the basis of co-operative inter- 
visiting and co-operative planning on 
the part of professors interested in 
working together toward the improve- 
ment of their own procedures. When 
this is done in a spirit of mutual self- 
help, much can be done within given 
course organizations without the ne- 
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cessity of contemplating administra- 
tive changes. Even such an educational 
monstrosity as the regularly scheduled 
class of several hundred students 
meeting for a course in Current 
Economic Problems with one lone 
professor and a public-address system 
can be conducted in a manner that 
will extract the maximum good out of 
an admittedly bad situation. To give 
but one of many possible examples, 
instead of the professor confining his 
lecture to the “telling” type, he may 
base it on questions that have arisen 
from the students’ reading of mimeo- 
graphed material that he had assigned 
previously (the same material that 
would conventionally have formed 
the content of his lecture). He will 
seek ways, therefore, to activate the 
students’ part in each class  ses- 
sion. Ultimately, of course, any 
well-conceived process of continuing 
evaluation cannot fail to have admin- 
istrative implications affecting such 
factors as class-size, for instance. It 
may very well be, too, that the con- 
ventional course concept of arbitrarily 
organizing learning experiences in 
neat packages of fifty minutes bound 
fore and aft by the sound of a bell and 
occurring at rigidly predetermined 
intervals will need some drastic 
modification. 


NOTHER problem that will need 
solution is the preparation of 
young college and university instruc- 
tors beyond the stage of mastery of 
content and specialized research. Con- 
cern for the preparation for teaching 
of candidates for positions in colleges 
and universities is such a new phe- 
nomenon in higher education that 
there exist little precedent and little 
experience that can be relied on for 
[Continued on page 114] 
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Regional Graduate 
Education in the South' 


The regional education program of 
the southern states has been rapidly 
taking form during the past two 
years. A report on its early progress 
in professional education—medicine, 
dentistry, and veterinary medicine— 
was presented in the March, 1950, 
issue of the JouRNAL oF HIGHER 
EpucaTion.? More recently, the inter- 
ests of the Board have expanded to 
the various graduate fields, reaching 
an initial climax in a sizable confer- 
ence on graduate study held at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, September 
4-11, 1950. Two hundred educators, 
including representatives of various 
disciplines, deans, and presidents, 
and three governors spent the week 
together, working through the com- 
plexities of regional planning in 
graduate study and research. From 
September 4 to 7, members of the 
various faculties concentrated on six 
proposals for improving graduate edu- 
cation in the region. From September 
g to 11, presidents of the co-operating 
institutions reviewed the findings. 
Consultants and steering committees 
provided liaison between the two 
phases of the conference. 

The conference divided into groups 
to study ways of using regional 
planning and arrangements in six 
broad areas in order to: 


Reported by John E. Ivey, Jr., Director, Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Education. 

*McGlothlin, William J., ““TheSouth Advances,” 
PP. 113-20. 
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1. Extend graduate study and research 
through agreement of institutions to 
obtain additional funds for special 
graduate programs to serve more than 
a single state. 

2. Use facilities and personnel available in 
non-school agencies to supplement 
those available on campuses for gradu- 
ate study and research. 

3. Extend governmental and industrial 
use of universities in research projects 
under contract. 

4. Develop self-study programs in institu- 
tions as a means of improving graduate 
work. 

5. Make available to other institutions, 
on request, special skills and facilities 
available at a single institution. 

6. Encourage collaboration among institu- 
tions within a state or metropolitan area. 


Three governors—Gordon Brown- 
ing of Tennessee, Sidney McMath of 
Arkansas, and Fuller Warren of 
Florida—joined the educators and 
assured governmental support for 
their efforts to improve the level of 
graduate education through joint 
action. Their attitude was this: your 
recommendations heretofore have 
produced a regional program that is 
sound and is working; decide what 
can be done and should be done in 
the graduate field, and your proposals 
will have our support. 

The conference produced valuable 
discussion and proposals on several 
projects of joint action. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching, and one that may 
take the longest for fulfillment, pro- 
poses the creation of specialized 
regional centers with programs of 
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top quality in instruction and research. 
Such programs voluntarily strength- 
ened by institutions would lead natu- 
rally to service in the region in that 
field. Undertaken in the light of 
joint planning—the knowledge of 
what other institutions were doing— 
it would contribute to the building 
across the region of a total program 
of greatly improved quality. 

The dimensions of such a program 
also give leeway for co-operation 
among two or more institutions in 
the development of programs of excel- 
lence in specified fields. One con- 
ference group recommended ways by 
which colleges and universities could 
use off-campus facilities to strengthen 
graduate study and research. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority and Air 
University at Maxwell Field, Ala- 
bama, are actively developing pro- 
grams to provide for such relationships. 
Another group strongly recommended 
joint action to strengthen the useful- 
ness of southern institutions in meeting 
governmental and industrial research 
needs through contracts. It proposed 
creation of a regional office of research 
relations to collect information on 
institutional facilities and govern- 
mental and industrial needs. 

A self-evaluation guide, the product 
of many months’ work by many 
persons, was accepted as the basis on 
which graduate schools might study 
their facilities as a step toward 
identifying their strengths and plan- 
ning improvements. The group com- 
mented: “Group IV believes that the 
Guide is now a usable instrument, 
that any graduate school wishing to 
improve its quality will be greatly 
aided by it, and that the publication 
of this guide may well become his- 
torically significant.” It is possible, 
therefore, that a region-wide program 
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of self-study by graduate schools may 
be in the making. 

Other groups identified ways by 
which one institution could make its 
special services available to others 
in the region, and ways by which 
institutions in a small geographic 
area like a city or state, might develop 
joint curriculums, arrange common 
library services, and exchange faculty, 

But the results of the conference, 
all of which will influence the develop- 
ment of the regional program, are not 
limited to the tangibles of reports, 
Immeasurable gain accrues from the 
experience of many educators from 
many institutions in several states, 
meeting with a joint purpose which 
allows for disagreement, debate, and 
compromise. 

At the Board’s annual meeting in 
Charleston, S. C., November 27, the 
proposals for extending the program 
into the graduate field were approved. 
Since then, steps to activate the pro- 
gram have been taken. In addition, 
a major project of the _ regional 
program has been the naming of a 
Defense Program committee of edv- 
cators, representing all institutions in 
the fourteen compact states wishing 
to use its services. The committee 
will work to expedite effective ‘ela- 
tionships between federal agencies and 
institutions in the defense effort. 


A Reading Laboratory at the 
College Level’ 


An attempt here is made to evalu- 
ate the materials and_ procedures 
employed in the Reading Laboratory 
at Western Michigan College by com- 
paring the initial and final scores on 


‘Reported by Dorothy J. McGinnis, Associate 
Director, Psycho-Educational Clinic, Western Mich- 
igan College of Education. 
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the Iowa Silent Reading Test of 62 
students enrolled in the Reading 
Laboratory. A further evaluation has 
been made by comparing test records 
of one control and two experimental 
groups. In equating the control and 
experimental groups the students mak- 
ing up these groups were matched as 
far as possible according to age, sex, 
intelligence, academic training, and 
ability in reading. Group A consisted 
of 20 students selected from the stu- 
dent body at large who have not had 
work in the Reading Laboratory and 
who have not been enrolled in the 

rsonal-orientation course known as 
ntroduction to Learning and Adjust- 
ment. The subject-matter of this 
course consists of information on how 
to study and is presented entirely in 
formal lectures and class discussions. 
Group B consisted of 20 individuals 
who are actively engaged in the work 
of the Reading Laboratory. No one 
in the group is enrolled either in the 
course Introduction to Learning and 
Adjustment or is participating in any 
other remedial or corrective program. 
Group C consisted of 20 students 
enrolled only in the course Introduc- 
tion to Learning and Adjustment. 
These students are not participating 
in the work of the Reading Lab- 
oratory. Further evaluation of mate- 
rials and procedures employed in the 
Reading Laboratory has been at- 
tempted by determining whether or 
not there has been an increase in 
general intelligence as measured by 
the composite scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination. The rela- 
tionship between growth in reading 
and scholarship has not been evalu- 
ated. Neither has the relationship 
between growth in reading ability and 
achievement in other language skills 
been given attention. No considera- 
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tion has been given to the relationship 
between growth in reading ability and 
personality change. This study is not 
concerned with the permanency with 
which certain abilities and skills are 
acquired by individuals participating 
in the experiment. Evaluation has 
been made only in terms of change as 
measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test and by the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination.? 

The data resulting from the admin- 
istration of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test to 62 students enrolled in the 
Reading Laboratory show a marked 
and statistically significant gain be- 
tween the times of the initial and 
final testing. Marked variability is 
present in both the initial and final 
tests. Because of the fact that the 
correlation of the initial and final test 
scores is .88, it is reasonable to assume 
that those individuals who scored low 
on the initial test also scored low on 
the final test, and those who scored 
high on the initial test continued to 
score high on the final test. An actual 
study of individual test scores sub- 
stantiates this inference. 

The means of the initial and final 
scores on Test III of the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination for stu- 
dents making up the control and 
experimental groups are summarized 
as follows: 


Initial Final 
Test Test 
23-5 36.8 8.44 
25.5 30.0 2.37 


These figures show that the stu- 
dents in Group B, those doing work in 
the Reading Laboratory, made a 
marked and statistically significant 
gain between the times of the initial 
and final tests. The students in the 


2In determining whether or not the differences 
between the experimental and control groups were 
wd 
significant, “‘t’’ was calculated for each difference. 
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control group (A) and students doing 
the work of the course Introduction 
to Learning and Adjustment did not 
make so significant a gain during the 
same period. Variability is apparent 
in each of the three groups. 

In evaluating the materials and 
procedures used in the Reading Lab- 
oratory, an attempt has been made 
to evaluate the change in initial and 
final scores on the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination of students mak- 
ing up the control and experimental 
groups. The average scores of the 
three groups are as follows: 


Initial Final 

Score Score 
63-5 74.0 4:15 
63.0 84.5 5.63 
63.0 69.0 1.54 


The students in the Reading Lab- 
oratory made a significant gain 
between the initial and final testing. 
Marked variability is present in 
Groups A, B, and C. Students en- 
rolled in the course Introduction to 
Learning and Adjustment and a 
similar group of students selected 
from the campus at large did not 
make as significant a gain during the 
same period. 

The following inferences and con- 
clusions were drawn: 


1. Individuals doing work in the Reading 
Laboratory made a statistically sig- 
nificant gain in reading ability as meas- 
ured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 

2. The experimental group of students 
doing work in the Reading Laboratory 
made a more significant gain in reading 
as measured by Test III of the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination than 
a similar group of students enrolled in 
the course Introduction to Learning 
and Adjustment, and a more significant 
gain than an equivalent control group 
of students selected from the student 
body at large. 

3. The experimental group of students 
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doing work in the Reading Laboratory 
made a more significant gain in general 
intelligence as measured by the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination than 
a similar group of students enrolled in 
the course Introduction to Learning 
and Adjustment, and a more significant 
gain than an equivalent control group 
of students selected from the student 
body at large. 

4. The gains, as measured by the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, are statistically 
more significant than those measured 
by Test III of the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination. This may be due 
to the fact that the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test measures reading abilities and 
skills actually emphasized in the cor- 
rective instruction provided in the 
Reading Laboratory; namely, sentence 
and paragraph reading, vocabulary, use 
of index, and poem study. The superior 
gains made by the students in the 
Reading Laboratory on the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test may also be due to the 
differences in the tests themselves, for 
the Iowa is a rate test while Test III 
of the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination is a power test. 

5. The materials and procedures employed 
in the Reading Laboratory are far more 
effective in increasing the reading abil- 
ity of students than the how-to-study 
course, Introduction to Learning and 
Adjustment. 

6. Gains in reading ability are made by 
college students who are not members 
of the Reading Laboratory and who 
are not enrolled in the course Introduc- 
tion to Learning and Adjustment. This 
gain may be due in part to familiarity 
with the test, to the greater realization 
of the importance of the score on the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination, 
to better testing conditions, or to 
increased reading ability resulting from 
regular college work. 

7. Students enrolled in the course Intro- 
duction to Learning and Adjustment 
have not consistently made as great 
gains in reading ability or increased 
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their performance on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination as much as 
a similar group of students selected 
from the student body at large. This 
may be due to the fact that Group A 
was made up of more students who 
had an opportunity to take the retest 
voluntarily. 

8. It is reasonable to assume that the 
materials and procedures employed in 
the Reading Laboratory are of value in 
improving the reading ability of college 
students. 


Paying the Non-academic 
Employees’ 


The majority of American colleges 
and universities have no definite 
program of wage and salary admin- 
istration for non-academic employees, 
and as a consequence their wage 
structures are replete with incon- 
sistencies. Differing rates are paid 
to employees performing the same 
work, through the operation of such 
factors as consideration of length of 
service, transfers of workers without 
rate adjustments, the absence of 
standard hiring rates, and the fre- 
quent practice of allowing department 
heads and various administrative 
officers to judge the value of each 
employee. In some instances flagrant 
favoritism is condoned. 

Often there is no logical relationship 
between the rates for different occu- 
pations. With every flat percentage 
advance in wages the differentials are 
increased and the discriminations are 
emphasized. Further, the variety in 
rates for similar work in the same 
locality suggest the random manner 
in which much rate setting is done. 
How much is lost in the worker’s 
efficiency because of these errors and 


Reported by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean ot 
nts, Bethany College. 
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accompanying grievances we shall 
never know. Just as important, how- 
ever, is the loss of both self-respect 
and public confidence that an institu- 
tion must suffer from careless and 
indifferent business management. 

The resentment of employees over 
these injustices, the extension of wage 
negotiations through collective bar- 
gaining, and the realization that the 
compensation of labor, like other 
costs, should be dealt with sys- 
tematically and honestly, are awaken- 
ing an increasing number of college 
and university presidents to the need 
for rationalizing wage structures. Sev- 
eral institutions have appointed special 
officers or committees to work on 
personnel matters for non-academic 
employees. 

The device being used for a more 
systematic evaluation of jobs and 
determination of rates is job analysis, 
which is indispensable to a complete 
program of wage and salary adminis- 
tration. College administrations that 
fail to make a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the rate differentials among occupa- 
tions and jobs, reflecting the relative 
difficulty of the jobs, miss a chance to 
demonstrate their fairness to their 
employees and their competence in 
taking proper care of payroll expense. 
Then too, if rate differentials for the 
highly skilled jobs are inadequate, 
employees lack the incentive to train 
themselves for positions that require 
a relatively greater skill. There is 
always the worker’s tendency to com- 
pare his rate of pay not only with that 
for similar work in his own place of 
employment, but also for similar work 
in other establishments; and this is 
likely to reveal glaring disparities and 
inconsistencies. 

The frequent lack of policy as to 
the general relationship that the wage 
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rates should bear to the average rates 
of the labor market from which the 
employees come is borne out by 
numerous examples. For instance, in 
a college whose working force was in 
sixteen occupations, the rates of pay 
of four members averaged 6 cents per 
hour above the market rate for com- 
parable work, three of the occupations 
were compensated at the market 
level, and the remainder received 
rates averaging considerably less. It 
is obvious that this college failed to 
keep the rates for their several occupa- 
tions in proper alignment or in any 
consistent relationship with rates pre- 
vailing in the community. 

The primary purpose of job analysis 
is to establish a basis for setting wage 
and salary schedules which will serve 
as a guide in keeping rates in mutual 
alignment and in satisfactory relation- 
ship with those paid in other com- 
panies obtaining labor from the same 
source. Job analysis consists of three 
elements: description of the nature of 
the job; appraisal of its relative 
importance and difficulty; and setting 
an appropriate rate or rate range for 
the job. This means that the emphasis 
of the analysis is on the work per- 
formed rather than on the individual 
to whom the work is assigned. Job 
analysis may be utilized to establish 
rates for employees paid on an hourly 
basis and also for the salaried groups, 
such as clerical and _ supervisory 
employees, but it becomes inappli- 
cable when the work performed cannot 
readily be analyzed apart from the 
individuals who do it, as is fre- 
quently the case with academic or 
research posts. 

The proper use of job analysis 
gives the college administrator the 
information necessary to answer the 
following questions: 
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What is the nature of each job? What 
duties are performed? What are the 
special requirements? What training 
or skills are needed? 

How do the jobs compare in importance, 
difficulty, and scope of responsibility? 
On what is the decision as to relative 
importance based? 

Are the wage rates of the various jobs 
related satisfactorily to the difficulty of 
the work and the special requirements? 

How does the general scale of wage rates 
paid compare with that prevailing in 
other colleges and with that prevailing 
in the labor market from which the 
employees are drawn? 


In addition to its direct objectives, 
the process of job analysis may be of 
considerable value to management 
by virtue of certain important by- 
products: it provides hiring specifica- 
tions, makes possible better adaptation 
of the worker to the requirements of 
the job, clarifies the duties and 
responsibilities of each job, outlines 
what must be included in training for 
it, and may define promotional steps. 

Since such factors as the skill and 
degree of responsibility involved in a 
particular job do not lend themselves 
to precise measurement, it is clear 
that they cannot be appraised with 
exactness. Consequently, job analy- 
sis should never be considered or 
defended as a precise, infallible method 
of measurement. It should be viewed 
as a personnel procedure for setting 
base rates in a manner sufficiently 
careful and systematic to make for 
sound relations between the college 
or university and its non-academic 
employees. Job analysis must be 
considered important not as an end 
in itself but as one phase of a larger 
program. 

The guiding principles on which a 
college or university might base 
a comprehensive program of wage 
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administration are: 


1. The grade of labor best adapted for 
each kind of work to be performed 
should be clearly specified. These 
labor specifications, providing the basis 
for the proper selection of employees, 
would be comparable to purchase 
specifications for material. They rep- 
resent a by-product of the job-analysis 
procedure. 

2.The wage rates and salaries of the 
various jobs and occupations should be 
placed in proper alignment with one 
another according to the difficulty and 
scope of responsibility of each job. 
Whatever procedure is employed will 
have the following main divisions: 
definition of each job title, evaluation 
of the relative difficulty of the various 
jobs, grouping the jobs in grades, 
discovery of the rates prevailing in the 
labor market from which the employees 
are drawn, and determination of the 
rate or rate change for each job and 
occupation. 

3. The general level of rates paid should 
be kept in satisfactory relation to the 
rates paid in the same community or 
area. To apply this rule, a rate 
survey will ordinarily be needed to 
determine the rates being paid for 
comparable occupations. Such a sur- 
vey must be based not upon job titles 
but upon carefully drawn descriptions 
of the kind of work performed. 

4.Rates and salaries should reflect an 
employee’s contribution to the college 
or university program rather than his 
length of service or his state of need. 
To apply this principle to the fullest 
extent, output standards should be set 
by time study for work that is suffi- 
ciently repetitive. Output standards 
permit the use of financial incentives, 
under which the pay is directly con- 
tingent on measurable performance, 
to supplement base rates that reflect 
such imponderables as skill and respon- 
sibility. 

5. Promotion of each individual should be 
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given systematic attention by the 
personnel officer or committee. The 
workers should realize that their abili- 
ties and performance are being watched 
so that exceptional work may be 
rewarded by such increases as are 
possible within the rate or salary range 
for the particular occupation and by 
advancement to work requiring greater 
skill and responsibility. This means a 
periodic review of each individual’s 
performance at least once a year. 

6. The college should maintain control of 
its labor costs by comparing actual 
costs with those budgeted or by 
measuring the actual efficiency of 
departments and individuals against 
performance standards _ representing 
what good management might reason- 
ably expect. The wage schedule aids 
in controlling labor costs by keeping 
the rates of individual employees 
within the range established for each 
kind of work. 


The annual survey of college and 
university enrollments made by the 
United States Office of Education 
shows a total enrollment in all types of 
institutions during 1950 of 2,295,000, 
as compared with 2,456,000 in the fall 
of 1949. The decline is due largely 
to the 33-per cent decrease in the 
number of veterans attending higher 
institutions, and in some part to the 
7-per cent decrease in the number of 
students entering college for the first 
time. The greatest losses in enroll- 
ment were reported by liberal-arts 
colleges (8.6 per cent); next, in order, 
by independent professional schools 
(8.6 per cent), universities (7.8 per 
cent), junior colleges (4.8 per cent), 
independent technical schools (2.1 
per cent), and teachers’ colleges (1.5 
per cent). Independent theological 
seminaries were the only institutions 
showing an over-all increase. 
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Tue fourth session of the Mount 
Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations will be held from June 24 to 
July 21. The Institute is under the 
sponsorship of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, the World 
Peace Foundation, and the following 
New England colleges and univer- 
sities: Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Clark, Connecticut College, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Springfield, Trinity, 
University of Massachusetts, Welles- 
ley, Wesleyan, Wheaton, and Williams. 
The program will deal with the crucial 
world problems confronting the United 
States and the United Nations today. 

Fees last year were $60 a week, or 
$230 for the entire session. It is 
hoped that they can be kept approxi- 
mately the same in 1951. A few 
tuition scholarships will be available. 
Communications should be addressed 
to: Executive Secretary, Mount Hol- 
yoke Institute on the United Nations, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


Tue College of Puget Sound will 
sponsor an international summer study 
session on the campus of the Union 
School of the Methodist Church in 
Scandinavia, Gothenburg, Sweden. 
The course will begin July 20 and 
end on August 25, 1951. The teach- 
ing staff will include both American 
and Scandinavian instructors. Classes 
will be offered in liberal arts, educa- 
tion, and theology, and will be 
conducted on a workshop basis. Eng- 


lish will be the medium of instruction, 
A total of six semester-hours may be 
earned on satisfactory completion of 
the full program of three courses, 
Transcripts will be issued by the 
College of Puget Sound. About one 
hundred students will be accepted; 
junior standing is required. Tuition, 
room and board, and all school 
charges will amount to about $200, 
This fee is to be paid to the College 
of Puget Sound upon the student’s 
acceptance for admission. Each stu- 
dent must arrange for his own trans- 
portation to and from Gothenburg. 
Youth Argosy, a non-profit agency, 
will handle travel arrangements and 
make possible student rates. 

Some of the special summer features 
at the Union School include guided 
trips to local points of interest. One 
evening a week will be set aside for 
social fellowship with the Scandi- 
navian hosts and colleagues. Oppor- 
tunity will be given to observe and 
to participate in the work of the local 
churches and religious organizations, 
and to meet with leaders in the fields 
of religion, education, and social work. 
For further information, address Sum- 
mer Session in Gothenburg, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma 6, Washington. 


Tae degree of Bachelor of General — 


Education is now offered by the 
University of Omaha through its 
School of Adult Education. This 


degree program, which is designed | 


for adult and mature students whose 
college education has inter- 
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rupted, requires the completion of 
125 semester-hours of college work, 
of which the last twenty-four must 
be in the School of Adult Education. 
Requirements concerning core courses 
and areas of concentration are flexible 
enough to meet the needs of the 
mature student. 


Tue greatly increased use of maps in 
classroom teaching has led to the 
establishment at Yale University of a 
Cartography Laboratory, one of the 
few of its kind in United States 
educational institutions. Its function 
will be to compile and prepare maps, 
charts, graphs, and diagrams for the 
use of the faculty and departments of 
the University. 


the passage of a_ three- 
million-dollar bond issue, Compton 
College is making plans for a new 
campus. The present one is to be 
used to house a senior high school. 
Compton, which has been a four-year 
institution since its founding in 1927, 
by action of the Board of Trustees last 
year became a junior college. 


To arp in the early detection of 
hearing deficiencies in young children, 
a new device has been assembled in 
research laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and is being 
successfully employed in the Uni- 
versity’s new Hearing Center. Early 
diagnosis of hearing deficiencies will 
make it possible for physicians to 
institute promptly courses of cor- 
rective treatment and educational 


programs. 


Eoveationat problems connected 
with the admission and preparation 
of pre-medical students were discussed 
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at the First National Conference on 
Pre-medical Education held at Lake 
Placid, October 21-22. More than 
one hundred twenty-five pre-medical 
educators and about fifty medical 
educators participated in the two-day 
program sponsored by Alpha Epsilon 
Delta, national pre-medical honor 
society, in co-operation with the 
Association of Medical Colleges. 


The University of the Ryukyus, 
which opened this year, is the first 
university established in the Islands. 
It will supplement the three normal 
schools previously established. One 
of the major departments is the 
Department of Agriculture with its 
associated experimental farm. The 
University will serve the 975,000 
inhabitants of the one hundred islands 
which make up the Ryukyuan chain. 


Tue new liberal-arts college of the 
State University of New York in 
Broome County will be given the 
name of Harpur College, in memory 
of Robert Harpur, an outstanding 
educator and statesman in New York 
during the revolutionary period. 


Ac tue fall conference, the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities approved 
the general resolutions adopted at the 
Conference on Higher Education in 
the National Service last October 
urging that loans to educational 
institutions for residence construction 
be made available, and the recom- 
mendations for the deferment of 
students made by the Committee on 
Federal Relationships of the American 
Council on Education. 


A pan for the exchange of teachers 
has been approved at Wayne Univer- 
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sity under which a faculty member 
who holds a continuing contract and 
has been employed for at least five 
years may be assigned for a period 
not to exceed one year to teach in 
another state or a foreign country in 
exchange for the services of a teacher 
from the same area. In the event the 
number requesting exchange teaching 
service exceeds two per cent of the 
University faculty, selections will 
be based on the probable value to the 
University of the proposed exchange, 
the length of time since the teacher’s 
last exchange service, and his seniority. 
A faculty member engaged in ex- 
change teaching will be paid his 
regular salary and will be entitled to 
participate in all benefits provided 
for teachers under the regulations of 
the Detroit Board of Education. 
Upon return he will be restored to 
his former teaching position. 


In orper to strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy of Europe, the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion (ECA) has established a new 
educational program to help Marshall 
Plan countries improve their advisory 
and educational services to farmers. 
The program was initiated upon the 
recommendation of a committee of 
European and United States agricul- 
tural-extension specialists. Luther M. 
Brannon, assistant director of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Extension 
Service, will head the newly estab- 
lished branch in ECA’S Paris office. 


Ain anonymous gift of $1,000,000 
for the advancement of research in 
the humanities has been received 
by Yale University. In accordance 
with the wishes of the donor, the 
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money will be used to assist younger 
members of the faculty to establish 
themselves as productive scholars 
at a period in their careers when so 
much of their time and energy is 
required for teaching. The fields of 
study included in the terms of the 
gift are literature, history, philosophy, 
the fine arts, music, and the like, 
Fellowships will be granted to instruc- 
tors and assistant professors at Yale 
who show unusual promise as teachers 
and scholars. Fellowship holders will 
be granted a year’s leave of absence 
at regular pay. 


Tae Signal Corps Engineering Lab. 
oratories and the Signal Schools 
comprising the Signal Center at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, have over 
seven hundred vacancies for civilians 
who can qualify as instructors, tech- 
nical writers, and professional engi- 
neers in the field of communications 
and electronics. Since these positions 
must be filled as soon as_ possible, 
applications will be accepted from 
either veterans or non-veterans, re- 
gardless of whether the applicants 
have taken civil-service examinations. 
The salaries range from $3,825 to 
$6,400 a year. Other job openings at 
Fort Monmonth include: physicist, 
mechanical engineer, photographic 
engineer, and engineering draftsman at 
salaries ranging from $2,650 to $5,400. 


Iw a successful attempt to make the 
transition from classroom to employ- 
ment less abrupt, an on-the-job train- _ 
ing program for a selected group of 
Occidental College Seniors is now in 
its fifth year. The program is under 
the direction of a faculty committee of | 
eight members. 


Another Proposal concerning 

Military Service 

N THE December Journat we 
] comer and commented on 

the recommendations concerning 
the training and utilization of scien- 
tific, professional, and specialized per- 
sonnel made to the Director of 
Selective Service by six scientific 
advisory committees. On December 
15, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion released recommendations which 
it has submitted to the Director 
following several months of study 
by the staff of the Office. 

Like the plan of the six committees, 
this one is a carefully thought-through 
attempt to meet the needs of both 
the armed services and the civilian 
economy, with particular reference 
to the need for professional and 
specialized personnel. This plan pro- 
vides that there be no exemptions 
of students from military service, 
but that postponements of induction 
may be made “‘for educational pur- 
poses in the national interest.’”’ All 
males on reaching induction age 
would become eligible for induction, 
and would continue eligible through 
the age of twenty-six. In each class 
graduating from high school “there 
should be identified a quota of males 
otherwise eligible for induction who, 
on the basis of their probable superior 
college potential and their consequent 
probable future contribution to the 
Nation’s essential needs, should be 
permitted to pursue a college educa- 
tion prior to induction. . . . The 
quota fixed should be sufficient to 


provide a minimum supply of men 
trained in all fields essential to the 
national interest.” Initial eligibility 
for postponement would “rest upon 
demonstrated abilities ... to do 
better than average college work.” 
No recommendation is made as to 
the particular method of making 
the selection, but the need for frequent 
review is pointed out. 

The authors recommend that an 
initial quota of one hundred thousand 
deferred students be allotted among 
the states on the basis of popu- 
lation, the number of high-school 
graduates, or both. These students 
would be permitted to pursue what- 
ever undergraduate courses they 
chose in institutions of their own 
choice. Continuation of postpone- 
ment would be “contingent upon 
acceptable academic performance”’; 
presumably, this means that the 
student would be required to meet 
only the minimum standards of 
the institution in which he was 
enrolled. On the undergraduate level, 
postponement would not be continued 
for a longer time than that “normally 
required to complete the first degree 
in the field in which the student 
is studying.”” Any student pursuing 
satisfactorily a full-time college pro- 
gram would be permitted to complete 
the academic year in which he 
becomes eligible for induction. Post- 
ponement for students in college 
when the plan went into effect would 
be based on “selection processes 
essentially similar to those recom- 
mended for use with high school 
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seniors” except that a student doing 
satisfactory college work and within 
twelve months of graduation would 
be permitted one year to complete 
his studies. 

So much for the recommendations 
concerning undergraduates. The post- 
ponement of induction for graduate 
and professional students “should be 
on the basis of clearly demonstrated 
abilities and promise in fields of 
study where completion of training 
at an advanced level will prepare the 
student for military or nonmilitary 
service” in essential fields. The 
authors of the plan do not attempt 
to define the fields of study essential 
to the national interest, but would 
place the responsibility for doing so 
on the national manpower agency. 


HIS plan invites comparison 

with that proposed by the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committees. There 
are important differences. The Office 
of Education would make a rigorous 
selection of outstanding persons at 
the time of graduation from high 
school and would postpone induction 
of each of these for the time normally 
required to get the first degree, 
provided he continued to meet the 
minimum standards of the institution 
in which he was enrolled. The advi- 
sory committees would defer all high- 
school graduates who had _ been 
accepted by a recognized institution 
but would continue selection through 
the student’s college career; only 
a student ranking in the upper part 
of his classes would be eligible for 
continued postponement. College 
officials have objected to this proposal 
of the committees, since it would 
require them to rank students within 
their respective classes; the Office 
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of Education plan would avoid this 
particular difficulty. The advisory 
committees assert that it is impossible 
to distinguish between fields essential 
and nonessential to the national 
welfare. The Office of Education 
assumes that it is possible and desir- 
able to do this, and would place on 
the Federal manpower agency the 
duty of defining essential fields. 

The similarities between the two 
plans are probably more significant 
than the differences. Both represent 
attempts by educators to meet both 
the immediate and the long-range 
needs of the nation. Neither exempts 
college students from military service; 
both provide for the deferment, not 
of all students, but of those of superior 
promise. Both call for a system 
of Federal scholarships in order that 
the potential ability in the nation’s 
youth may be properly developed 
and mobilized. 

The manpower problem is exceed- 
ingly complex and difficult, and this 
writer professes no special competence 
with respect to it. To his inexpert 
eyes, each of the plans seems to have 
some advantages and some disadvan- 
tages by comparison with the other. 
On one point there can be no disa- 
greement: there is need for the early 
adoption of a plan that will meet 
the military needs of the country 
with the least damage to the economy 
and to the long-range interests of the 
nation. A number of plans have 
been proposed—by the Scientific 
Advisory Committees, the Office of 
Education, Presidents Conant and 
Cole, and others. It would seem 
that if a small group, consisting of 
the authors of the different plans, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 

[Continued on page 114] 


Rich Content 

Goats FoR AMERICAN EpucarTIon, edited 
by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, 
and R. M. MacIver. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. xiv-+555 pp. $5.00. 

The papers comprising this symposium 
were prepared for the ninth meeting of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, which was held 
in New York in September, 1948. In- 
cluded with the more formal papers are 
many of the comments made by _par- 
ticipants in the meeting during the lively 
discussions that characterized this sig- 
nificant gathering. All told, the volume 
contains contributions from 52 persons— 
a veritable cross section of that portion 
of the American people who might be 
expected to display a constructive interest 
in its theme. 

Among the contributors one recognizes 
the names of many of the outstanding 
leaders of American thought, whose 
words of wisdom have often pointed the 
way toward clearer understanding of the 
contemporary scene and action well 
designed to increase the welfare of 
humanity. In this instance all have 
concentrated their attention upon the 
many knotty problems of American 
education, above the secondary-school 
level, in the midst of the rapidly changing 
world in which we find ourselves today. 
As one might well expect, there is 
considerable disagreement among the 
experts. Indeed, the give and take of 
the free-for-all discussions is one of the 
most valuable assets of the book, as it 
indeed must have been of the meeting 
organized with the specific intent to make 
such discussion possible. 

The brief space available for this 
review makes it impossible to do justice 
to the many authors, but such topics as 
“Higher Education and the Unity 
of Knowledge,” “Education and One 
World,” “The Function of the Uni- 
versity in a Free Society,” and “Educa- 


tion as Experiment,” are indicative of 
its rich content and broad scope. The 
excellent index will guide the reader 
to the particular aspect of the wide field 
in which he may at the moment be 
especially interested, and one can guar- 
antee that he will be well rewarded for 
his search. 

Kirt.ey F, MaTHER 

Harvard University 


A Worth-while Biography 
THe Woman Wuo Ranc THE BELL: THE 
Story or CorNnELIA PHILLIPs SPENCER, 
by Phillips Russell. Chapel Hill, North 
arolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. xi+293 pp. $5.00. 


He who reads this biography can well 
understand how its subject pa be char- 
acterized by Zebulon B. Vance, twice 
governor of North Carolina, as “the 
smartest women in the State, yes, and the 
smartest man too” (page 20). Nurtured 
in the atmosphere of North Carolina 
University during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when many factors made it difficult 
for women to become influential, she 
nevertheless affected profoundly the 
actions of educators and political leaders. 

This influence was most pronounced in 
connection with the rehabilitation of the 
University of North Carolina, where Mrs. 
Spencer’s father had been a professor for 
many years. The Civil War era had sub- 
jected the University to a severe test; the 
attempts of radical Republicans to change 
its personnel and policies during the 
Reconstruction period resulted in the 
closing of the institution in 1870. Through 
personal letters to prominent men and 
through editorials and articles in newspa- 
pers, Mrs. Spencer did much to weaken 
the University while it was under radical 
control; by the same methods, she led the 
fight to reopen it, after the Holden 
régime had closed its doors in 1870. Five 
years later this fight was crowned with 
success, whereupon the subject of this 
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biography climbed to the belfry and rang 
the college bell. 

Mrs. Spencer’s diaries, essays, and 
letters—prolific sources used by the 
author—reveal her as a woman of pro- 
found intellect, serious meditation, and 
deep human sympathy. Much writin 
and wide reading and numerous soci 
contacts seemed significant factors in 
overcoming that adversity which often 
came her way. 

Further, the biography is an excellent 
treatise upon the social customs and 
habits in a university environment under- 
going many changes. Intimate touches 
of the tragedy through which the South 
passed during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction period are given in vivid 
fashion. At the celebration of its hun- 
dredth year, the University of North 
Carolina awarded to its devoted feminine 
champion an honorary degree, the first 
ever awarded to a woman. Both at 
Chapel Hill and at the normal college for 
women at Greensboro, Mrs. Spencer’s 
fight for greater educational opportunities 
for women is symbolized by buildings 
named for her. 

Mr. Russell has written an interesting 
and very worth-while biography. Per- 
tinent illustrations are an added attrac- 
tion. There are, perhaps, too many long 
quotations. The statement that Recon- 
struction “overthrew the long political 
dominance of the Whig Party” in North 
Carolina (page 105) is difficult to recon- 
cile with the one that “for the decade 
before the Civil War the Democrats were 
in control of North Carolina’s govern- 
ment” (page 106). 

Henry H. Simms 
Ohio State University 


Deserves to Be Widely Read 


British BroapcastinG: A Stupy IN 
Mownopoty, dy R. H. Coase. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. ix+206 pp. $2.75. 
The subtitle describes accurately the 

scope and intent of this interesting work. 

It is not primarily a historical study of 

the British Broadcasting Corporation, 

though much historical material is adduced 
as evidence. It is more in the nature of 
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a political tract, though written with 
more restraint, objectivity, and, one may 
add, a great deal more wit than is cus. 
tomary with such documents. Although 
it does not present any definite “con. 
clusions,” the inferences which the author 
expects the reader to draw from the 
material presented are pretty clear, and 
the point of view of the author himself, 
who is Reader of Economics at the 
University of London, is apparent in the 
selection of material and in almost every 
turn of phrase. This point of view is that 
of the Manchester liberal—that monopoly 
is an evil in itself, to be tolerated only 
when the case for it is overwhelming, and 
that the case for the monopoly of British 
broadcasting enjoyed by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, though good, 
is by no means overwhelming. The 
book is of particular interest to Ameri- 
can readers because the treatment of 
broadcasting, more, perhaps, than any 
other matter of high policy, expresses 
the basic differences in social philosophy 
between America and Britain The 
continued support which the B.B.C. 
enjoys in Britain is a striking testimony 
to the extent to which Britain is still a 
paternalistic, ruling-class society. Not 
even Mr. Coase can bring himself to 
support the horrors of the American 
broadcasting system, and he is careful 
to point out that much support for the 
B.B.C. comes from the belief that the 
only alternative is a sponsored com- 
mercial broadcasting, and that this belief 
is unjustified. Nevertheless, it is instruc- 
tive to the American reader (and par- 
ticularly entertaining to one, like the 
present reviewer, who is an ex-English- 
man) to watch Mr. Coase making deft 
breaches in the armor of British com- 
placency with the “best broadcasting 
system in the world.” 

Mr. Coase supports his implicit case 
with a vast array of quotations from 
official documents and _ authoritative 
sources of public opinion, one of which 
I cannot refrain from quoting. It is an 
editorial in the London Times on the 
subject of the possible threat to the 
broadcasting monopoly coming from the 
“Relay,” or wire, broadcasting systems. 


What is certain about the relay system is 
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that, under present conditions, it will spread 
widely and rapidly among the poorer classes 
of the population; and this country will not for 
long be able to congratulate itself on a broad- 
casting system under which, while broad- 
casting is controlled with enlightenment and 
impartiality by a responsible public cor- 

ration, the listening is controlled by Tom, 
Dick, and Harry (page 95). 

One suspects an undercurrent of sym- 
pathy for Tom, Dick, and Harry in Mr. 
Coase’s book, as against the enlighten- 
ment, impartiality, and responsibility of a 
state-supported ramet hy no matter how 
benevolent, a sympathy that many of us 
in this land of Tom, Dick, and Harry 
will share. 

The book is very well written; I found 
it dificult to put down, and it deserves 
to be read widely on both sides of the 


Atlantic. K. E. Bou.pine 


University of Michigan 


Perspective—Scientific Humanism 


Wortp PuHiLtosopHy: A SEARCH FOR A 
SyntHEsIs, by Oliver L. Reiser. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1948. ix+127 pp. 
$2.50. 

In the presence of the world confusion 
which prevails at present, the pressing 
need P I man is to find a formula for 
co-operation in peace. The author sets 
himself the task of outlining a synthesis, 
physical, biological, psychological, and 
social. The perspective is that of scien- 
tific humanism. From the study of sci- 
ence man may gain his best understanding 
of the structure of nature and human 
nature, and the meaning of human life as 
lived in the setting we discover. The 
problem of co-operative living is not to be 
solved by the thinking of any one person. 
It is a thoroughly democratic process, 
contributing to and drawing from a col- 
lective pool of knowledge. To this, all 
peoples of the earth are invited to 
contribute. 

The first fact that must be reckoned 
with is cultural diversity. This has its 
value and its danger. Its value lies in the 
preservation of individuality; its danger 
is its tendency toward conflict, at present, 


between economic systems, religious 
points of view, classes within a single 
country, rationalism and authoritarian- 
ism, Orient and Occident. The problem 
is as old as Socrates, whose aim was 
inductively to bring unity out of plurality 
of opinion. Science is the great instru- 
ment; but it needs to be inspired with 
other than impersonal motives. There is 
need of an international institute of sci- 
entific humanism, a new social institution 
which will unify, codify, and popularize 
the universal principles of planetary 
civilization (page 40). There is necessary 
a semantic basis of world unity, a common 
culture pattern to give meaning and 
— to life. Language is the medium 
or inheritance of human institutions, the 
bank cf human knowledge (page 50). 
The implication (not ol stated) 
seems to be that language must become 
the great instrument of mutual under- 
standing and synthesis (the core of future 
education?). The language of art is 
especially important. Combined with 
social creativity, it must produce a new 
ethic and a new religion. 
ALBERT E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


A Misleading Title 


THe Mopern University, edited by 
Margaret Clapp. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1950. x+ 
pp. $2.50. 

This material has utility in helping 
to supply perspective on the current 
university scene; but surely the title 

romises too much, since these are three 

laesoeieat addresses plus an interpretative 
essay by the editor. President Clapp’s 
own words supply an accurate description 
of scope and purpose. She says that 
together these papers 
trace the development through the nineteenth 
century and into the twentieth century of the 
new functions of universities and of new and 
old ideas concerning the proper role of 
universities. They point out the conflict of 
concepts within and between generations and 
countries, the victories and compromises of the 
nineteenth century that determined the nature 
of early twentieth century universities and 
the problems that remain with us today. 
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The historical essays consider con- 
tinental Europe, the English university 
of the nineteenth century, and the 
American university developments in the 
same century. In the concluding paper, 
President —— makes reference to four 
categories, “learning power, teachin 

wer, research power, purchasing power. 

he points out that all these have been 
perennial problems but affirms the needs 
and urgencies of fresh approaches today. 
A book living up to the promise of the 
title would have started where this one 
leaves off—especially since, despite his- 
toric experience, one has to recognize 
sO many completely novel factors con- 
fronting today’s university. 
Orpway TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City 


A Highly Valuable Book 


Democracy’s HicHER Epuca- 
TION IN THE Locat Community, dy 
John S. Diekhoff. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. xiv-+208 pp. $2.50. 
What we have before us in our colleges is a 

problem of mass education....It is a 

production job. It is not only advisable 

that we apply to that job some of the... 
peculiarly American techniques of mass pro- 

duction; it is essential (page 59). 


So Mr. Diekhoff tells us in the most 
interesting paragraph of a highly valuable 
book. He is too earnest to worry about 
fashionable attitudes, too realistic to 
worry about traditional ones. Instead 
he looks at the problem clear-sightedly, 
and provides an answer that will make 
sense to most educators who have not got 
metaphorical dust of one kind or another 
in their eyes. 

He suggests, for instance, applying 
the technique of job analysis to ae pro- 
fessor’s job. It is a technique of mass 
production long familiar in other kinds of 
work. After the job has been analyzed, 
another even more familiar principle of 
mass production can be applied: that of 
division of labor. Parts can be per- 
formed by specialists; testing and mark- 
ing, for example. Simple and routine parts 
can be assigned to assistants. This leaves 
the teacher free for the “heartwork.” 
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What Mr. Diekhoff advocates seems 
not only sensible but also very likely to 
occur. Equally as likely to occur, how. 
ever, is an ancillary development of mass 
production and the economic orientation 
of life that is just as unfashionable and 
untraditional in the teaching profession; 
unionization. This, curiously, Mr. Diek- 


hoff does not even mention, though it 


might solve some of his problems. 

A good part of the rest of the book 
the author devotes to the dangers of state, 
and “aww federal, control of educa- 
tion. There are such dangers, true; 
perhaps they are more terrifying to city 
and community colleges than to others. 

Other sections describe and analyze 
the operations and functions of American 
community colleges. The book as a whole 
is informed, intelligent, and memorable. 


ArTHUR M. Coon 
Penn Yan, New York 


Illiteracy at the University 
Level 
EUGENE R. PURPUS 
[Continued from page 74] 


one in which each individual would 
have a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the business of living. It 
may take several years to recondition 
our society to understand the abso- 
lute importance of learning to read 
and write effectively. It may take 
even longer for us to become reaccus- 
tomed to the fact that a child can and 
should be able in twelve years of 
formal education to develop at least 
a working understanding of the basic 
fields of human knowledge. It will 
certainly take many years to offset 
the rather general prejudice against 
anything which was done or thought 
or felt before the particular year in 
which the student is confronted with 
its existence. And it may take even 
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longer to restore respect for exactness, 
precision, discipline, and organiza- 
tion in the use of the language. But 
worth-while things are often much 
harder to gain than to lose. Perhaps, 
then, we should put off for the moment 
worrying about the relatively trifling 
problem of statistical illiteracy and 
begin to worry about the alarming 
problem of practical and real illiteracy 


in its fuller sense. 
[Vol, XXII, No. 2] 


Technology in British 
Universities 
J. F. BAKER 
(Continued from page 86) 


time-lag which exists between the 
creation of new knowledge and its 
application in industry. 

Active steps are, therefore, being 
taken in a number of universities to 
correct this shortcoming. The policy 
being followed is to encourage certain 
university departments, the staffs of 
which are actively engaged in further- 
ing knowledge in particular fields, to 
pass on that knowledge through 
courses of postgraduate instruction. 
It is hoped that a man taking one of 
these courses will have behind him not 
only his graduate appenticeship but 
a few years’ industrial experience 
which will have concentrated his 
attention on some particular field of 
technology. He will choose that uni- 
versity which has active research in 
progress in that field and there he 
will return for a year, not to do 
research but to attend lectures, to 
read under the supervision of experts, 
to engage in laboratory work under 
conditions not generally available in 
industry, and above all to master the 
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difficult art of applying science for the 


good of mankind. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 2] 


The East-West Philosophers 


Conference 
NEAL W. KLAUSNER 
[Continued from page 89] 

general consensus seems to be that there 
is something in each of these suggested 
contrasts if they are not pressed too far 
or regarded as more than dominant 
tendencies. It also seems to be generally 
agreed that they should be analyzed on 
the supposition that East and West can 
be found in the main to complement 
rather than to contradict each other’s 
methodologies, but that points of possible 
conflict should be frankly faced. 


The report of the Seminar in 
Comparative Ethics and Social Philos- 
ophy contains the statement that 


no basic and consistent East-West cleav- 
age was discovered in moral doctrine and 
ethical theory. Differences in emphasis 
and in the ordering or ranking of values 
were often evident. 


It must not be thought that these 
reports represent final conclusions 
accepted by everyone. They are 
simply summaries of the work done 
and include the areas of disagreement 
as well as agreement. Each report 
was read and subjected to further 
scrutiny before a general session. 

I cannot close this account without 
remarking on the hospitality and 
generosity of the University of 
Hawaii, its administrative officers, 
secretaries, and teaching staff. Every- 
one seemed eager to be friendly and 
to make our work successful and our 
visit pleasant. There was a sincerity 
and genuineness about our welcome 
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that never wavered even when taking 
care of us must have cost a good 
deal in labor and patience. The 
geographical appropriateness of the 
university for an East-West confer- 
ence is matched by its magnificent 
spirit and complete willingness to 
do everything to make a real meeting 
of minds possible. [Vol. XXII, No. 2] 


The Madness of Method in 
Higher Education 
HERBERT SCHUELER 
[Continued from page 96] 
guidance.! At the very least, how- 
ever, this preparation requires some 
seminar experience in the problems of 
university and college teaching, ac- 
companied by observation and ap- 
prentice teaching under the guidance 
of the best teachers among the facul- 
ties of our institutions. In addition, 
the beginner in his first position as a 
college teacher should be aided by 
constructive supervision and the free- 
dom to observe others. The brand 
new Ph.D., fresh from his triumphant 
preoccupation with the writing of a 
thesis may be pardoned for being 
bewildered in finding his studies cul- 
minating in the responsibility of teach- 
ing four sections of freshman compo- 
sition, the guidance of which no part 
of his professional “preparation” even 
remotely touched. That he usually 
finds refuge in the way of greatest 
convenience is understandable but 
cannot be condoned. It is time we 
paid some attention to his preparation 
for teaching. This preparation need 


1In an article entitled “The Professional Prep- 
aration of the College Teacher,” Paul Klapper 
makes some promising proposals which are now 
being carried out with a group of University Fel- 
lows at the University of Chice. [Journal of 
General Education, III (July, 1949), pp. 228-44]. 
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in no way compromise his thorough 
preparation as a scholar. 

If there is one dominant objective 
that should guide the development of 
sound methods of higher education, it 
is to foster and make fruitful the 
meeting of minds. Hastings Rashdall 
said it best in the Epilogue to his 
monumental The Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages: 

The two most essential functions 
which a true university has to perform 
... are to make possible the life of 
study, whether for a few years or during 
a whole career, and to bring together 
during that period, face to face in living 
intercourse, teacher and teacher, teacher 
and student, student and student.? 

To find ways to further this living 
intercourse of minds, and to develop 
the will and the power to engage in 
such interchange of ideas, is the great 
task that concerns not only the 
“what” but the “how,” the “who,” 
and the “whom” of higher education. 
To neglect one means to weaken all 
the others. It is time, therefore, that 
we became concerned with method. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 2] 


Anotker Proposal concerning 

Military Service 

[Continued from page 108] 
for Manpower, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, appropriate members 
of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and other suitable persons 
were to meet, they could in a few 
days work out a plan that would best 
meet the situation and command 
general support. We have had enough 
proposals; the time has come to 
agree on a plan and put it into effect. 
Longer delay will be harmful, not 
only to the nation, but to the colleges 
and to those eligible for induction. 
R. H. E. 
*Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Vol. III, p. 463- 
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